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We have the best in all lines Provincial Paragraphs ceases 
POSOSOOOSCCC COSCO CC CCCOSS 
Hagen Shirts Peabody Overalls The Calgary carpenters are asking fifty — 
Novel-ti Neckwear Hall and Storey’s Gloves cents per hour. 


The Board of Arbitration com- 
posad of Messrs. P. I. McAnally, P. 
Smyth and C. Wicks who were ap- 
pointed to adjust the damages caus- 
ed by the fire which originated at 
the straw stacks of Chas. Gordon, 
found as follows:— 


Thoroughbred Hats Pen Angle Underwear 
' For Men Who Know 
SEE DAVE 


D. G. HARVIE 


Moose Jaw city council are trying to 
raise $14,000 for street paving. 

Fourteen thousand immigrants passed 
Portal during the past two months. 


The Work of grading on the G.T.P., 
13 miles north of Lammerton was com- 
menced last week. 


He Makes Clothes 


$3,000 in advertising in the local papers 
last year, and.“as“h result says’ that the 
mail order houses. cut no figure with his 
The merchant who advertises gets the 
business. —Herald, Omemee,N.D. 
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LUMBER 

just when it is wanted is always annoying. We have on 

the road six cars‘and when they arrive we will have the 


Board of Trade Organize 


A meeting was held in Oddfellows’ 
Hall on Thursday evening to organ- 
ize a Board of Trade and it was 
well attendel by a representative 
gathering of the townsfolk. It was 
moved by P. I. McAnally and see- 
onded by Geo. Becker that Jno. 8. 
Davie be appointed chairman pro 
tem. - This. motion being carried 
the chairman called the meeting 
open for election of officers and the 
following gentlemen were elected: — 
J. Cameron, Pres; Geo. Becker, 
Vice Pres; J. Martin, Sec-Treas. 
The vice-president then took charge 
of the-nieeting and the following 
committee clected :—Messrs. 
Wm. Urquhart, Jno. S. Davie, D. 
Ontkes andeo. Boyce. 


Wanted 


finest stock, in the yard, on the line and it will pay you 
to see our stock before purchasing elsewhere. 


Any person needing.any speying 
done should apply to-A. Chadwick, 
or leave word at the store of Win. 
Urquhart. 
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GROSSFIELD LUMBER YARD 


GEO. BECKER, PROPRIETOR. 


How the Shortsighted See. 

The shortsighted and those in pos 
session of perfect sight look upon the 
world from totally different aspects. 
The Jatter see spaces between the 
clearly detined leaves of a tree and 
the light shining through those spaces, 
the former gaze at a soft, blurred 
muss with no spaces. 

A shortsighted man gets quite used 
to addressing people who are appar- 
ently without eyes and nose, and out 
of doors faces at quite a short dis- 
tance melt into the atmosphere and 
become simply a cloud. Looking down 
a brilliantly lighted stréet you would 


| Nanton is prohibiting the running of | Hay rack, M. Hoffman $1.50 
large of cattle on the streets and establish- Rip saw 2.00 
ing a pound by-law. Hand saw 2.00 
J. Robonivitz, a Russian Jew, stole Fine saw | 75 
some spitoon covers from the Star pool-|} Mallable claw hammer 1.00 
ROSS Fl E LD room. One month was his reward. Hoe 50 
C The street railway in Calgary carried| Lantern A 1.00 
‘ $01,768 passengers in March. The rev-! Horse brush dnd comb 1 00 
/ stag a to $13,257, expenses Halter 1.00 
LUMBER YARD I ieee Wiha: ses Wastes, a Me 8.50 
_ A team belonging to Mr. Whiteaine, of| p, . a 
| Didsbury, ran away on the 4th inst., and Pair shoes 1.50 
. collided with a wagon and upset the Overcoat 5.00 
wagon to which they were hiiched. Mr, | Mower neck yoke 75 
Whiteside’s son was cut considerably a-]| Wagon neck yoke 1.50 
e hout the face but not otherwise injured. | Rake neck yoke 75 
3 adin While leading a prize ‘stallion along} Mower pole 2.00 
Oo McDougall Ave., recently a man named Mower sickle 3.50 
Morrison had a narrow escape from being W : Y 
killed. When crossing the street in Hee eran Y its 
z on Jasper Ave., the horse became un-| *® Short mm letrees 2.00 
_ manageable and planging wildly threw| One plow singletree -50 
+ | Morrison to the .ground and then com-| 200 bus. oats at 27¢ 54.00 
menced torun away. The man was drag- 70 bus. oats at 25e 17.50 
ged some distance and severely scratched 30 bus. barl x 
° : bus. ey at 35c 10,50 
before passess by managed to stop the|. ty ‘ 
F or the Ceming flight of theanimal,—Edmonton Capital. i ne hay Jand “or ae 5.00 
gallons paint at $1.: 4.80 
Fergus Falls has a real estate dealer 3 : 
Demand who paid out $2,100 for advertising last | B™ 14x32 and lean to 14x14: 120.48 
: year, and he ii so well satisfied with the | 30 Cottonwood trees, 1 yr- 26.00 
. i results that he is going to spend $2,500 in| 12 Spruce, 4 yrs., 60.00 
should be the aim of every builder as to run a likemanner this year, W. T. Donovan] jo Poplar, 5 yrr., 50.00 
‘ Sk ok propristor of the Leader department \ — 
an atore in the samecity spent upwards ot 382.18 
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Centra for Gevernment ’Phone. 
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Centra ‘for F armers’ Independent ” Phone. Bad The Chrsiniole 


PRICE $1 A YEAR. 
COLDENROD 
b 


The farmers are busy on the 
land and seeding is well underway. 

The inside of the schoolhouseand 
the furnishings have been refinish- 
ed. The people of Goldenrod are 
justly proud of the interior of the 
schoolhouse.. School will open on 
Monday. April 18th, 

Helen Pole is ill with the mumps 

Mr. Wood met with a serious 
accident while breakinga colt. He 
was kicked in the back and three 
ribs were broken. 

Mr. Hare has returned from a 
trip in the Red Deer country where 
he is thinking of locating. 


Thank You 


Mr. F. R. Parker desires us to 
express through the medium of our 
columns his hearty appreciation df 
the patronage bestowed upon him 
while conducting his livery barn 
and bespeaks a continuation of it 
for his successors Messrs. McPhee & 
Wicks who assumed control of the 
business on Tuesday. 


Johnson-Martin Arrested 


ae 


Const. Bushfield, of Airdrie, ar- 
rived in town on Thursday night 
seeking one Johnson who had been 
porter in the hotel until the same 
day. but he went south on the even- 
train. “At Airdrie he used the name 
of Martin and cashed a forged 
cheque for $250n an Olds bank. 
Whether he was intercepted or not 
at Calgary we do not know at the 
time of writing, Friday morning. 


New Post Office 


The new boxesand fixtures for 
the post office are in and is a great 
improvement from every stand 
point. Itis laid out ina manner 
that. renders the sorting of mail 
easier and the boxes are all equip- 
ped with combinations. The gener- 
al delivery is atewhat might be 
termed the apex of a triangle ,and 
the entrance to the post master’s 
office and the money order wicket 
are at the two bases of the same. 
The fixtures are highly finished and 
Crossfield now possesses the best 


-jequipped post office between Cal- 


gary and Edmonton. 


probably ‘wee a long ‘processien of 
lamps, twenty yards distant, and each 
having a distinct flame, bet your 
shortsighted friend would see a con- 
giomeration of shining circles shut- 
ting out the rest of the street. But, 
by way of compensation, color to the 
shortsighted becomes much. softer 
and more beautiful. A coarse red 
face appears to wear only a becoming 
blush and the sky seems nearer to a 
sbort than to the normal sighted per- 
son.—London Answers, 


Centra .” Mandt and Hamilton Wagons and all 
kinds of Barn .Mathinery, Gasoline Engines, Wind 
Mills, Well Casing, Pumps, Galvanized Iron Piping, 
Burton Water Systems, Hot Air and Hot Water Fur- 
naces, Baths, Sinks, etc. 

Our goods are UP-TO-DATE in every respect having 
every latest improvement. Our Motto is, and will be 
Second to None. Call us up, Look us up, or Write us 
up and you will réceive 


PROMPT ATTENTION 
LUMBER OF ALL 


At Prices to Defy Competition at 
McDonald & McNaughton’s Mills 
WE HAVE 


Window and Door Jambs, Ceiling, Drop- 
Dimension and Rough Lumber 


The Only Trouble. 

“Miss Passay hasn't any beau at all, 
has she?" 

“No; her past discourages suitors.” 

“Why, there's nothing the matter | 
with her past, ts there?” 

“Nothing, excey' that it's too long.* 
- Philadelphia Ledger. 


KINDS” 


Her Distress. 

Mary, aged fourteen, was found one 
day by an older sister sobbing and cry- 
ing, 

“What is the matter?* she asked, 
with great concern, 

“Three boys have asked me to go to 
the dance tonight.” was the unexpect- 
ed reply. i vo ‘ 

“Well, my dear child, certainly that 
ts uot such a terrible misfortune.” 

“Yes, byt I told the Grst one 1 would 
go with bim, and the last one was a | 
jong panier.” r 


Shiplap, Flooring, 
siding, 

s oRnEnE RnR Renneeenneel 
POST OFFICE ADDRESS—CREMONA 


Mills 25 miles West of rossfield on mead across Little 
Red Deer. Accomodation for man and beast. 
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E: FAULTLESS FLO 


ONTKES & ARMSTRONG. 


BEST ATTAINABLE IMAGE 
FROM DOCUMENT AVAILABLE 


Wild Fowling 


on a British 


Columbia Lake 


A LAW having been passed prohibit- 
ing the shooting of grouse and 
prairie chicken, [ have of neces: 
sity had to content myself. with the 
shooting of wild-fowl. Fortunately i 
have always preferred going after duck 
to any other winged-game shooting In 
previous years I have, as a rule, confin- 
ed my attention to shooting over small 
(Mioulitain sloughs and reedy creeks for 
Mucks and geese; but a succession of very 
ary summers had very materially de- 
Greased both the creeks and these small 
Mountain lakes, consequently the duck 
had become much searcer and harder to 
# at. I made up my mind, therefore, 
ee as soon as I could conveniently 
eave my orchard work I would try my 
luck at shore-shooting, at the head of 
Okanagan Lake, where I have my home. 
Early on a bright and crisp November 
morning, my wife and I started for the 
shooting-ground, All our preparations 
had been made the night before, these 
of necessity being of a somewhat more 
elaborate nature than in my previous 
hunts in my period of bachelorhood. We 
took with us provisions for some ten 
days, blankets, and a small tent. With 
two passengers, my retriever, camera, 
and dunnages, my small flat-bottomed 
dinghy was pretty well loaded down, and 
with mast and lug added there was not 
much room to move about. However, 
we had only to follow the lake shore for 
some thirty odd miles, so that there was 
no real danger of an upset. 


On the morning we started out the sun 
was shining brightly, and no signs of 
our short winter had as yet made their 
appearance, We were unlucky, however, 


The shots I had fired put up a fine 
flock of some eight or ten mallard, and 
| was cursing my luck im disturbing an 
almost certain close shot ahead of me 
when they suddenly wheeled and came 
swinging back, high overhead, yet still 
within range. We had scarcely time to 
cower when they were above. me, and 
with the report of my two barrels a 
couple of grand drakes came tumbling 
down. No matter how rare the variety 
may be, or how difficult the shooting, 
there is no bird living that I would 
rather secure than a mallard drake in 
full plumage. 


Again, after stowing the birds care- 
fully in my game bag, we started to 
stalk the shore, and as the toolies and 
rushes were growing thicker, and the 
water shallower and better for feeding, 
I knew we should see birds before long. 
As we were rounding a bend in the lake 
some few hundred yards from my last 
shot, I spotted a small flock of teal 
feeding quite close to the water’s edge. 
There was plenty of cover, and I had 
little difficulty in creeping “up within 
easy range of them, They proved to 
be blue-winged (a somewhat rare species 
with us), and I had not much trouble in 
bagging my right and"left. 

Another twenty minutes’ walk took 
us to the best and most likely spot in 
the whole area, a couple of fair-sized 
sloughs, fringed with tall, thick rushes 
and connecting with the main lake by 
narrow necks. of deep water. Here, it 
undisturbed, there were certain to be 
some of the best duck; and, knowing 
from past experience just where they 
were most likely to fly out when dis- 
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with our day’s sport, and although the 
bag was a small one it was quite en- 
ough to satisfy us, 

As the only shooting-ground. within 
reach of our present camp was the same 
as we had just passed our ‘first day on, 
I need not go over the incidents of the 
next three days, which we spent in pret- 
ty much the same way; and our bag was 
inereased each day (i several couples 
of duck, On the fifth day we decided 
to break camp and get home by easy 
stages, 

Accordingly, very early on a beautiful 
sunny morning, we collected our various 
belongings, packed them loosely in the 
boat, and started off, with Lassie fol- 
lowing close along shore and within easy 
hail of the boat; my wife, sitting in the 
stern, kept a sharp look-out ahead for 
any duck which might be feeding within 
range of the shore. “To thé? numerous 
flocks farther out we paid no attention, 
as they were much too wild to get a shot 
at. 

At every likely clump of rushes or 
sheltered bay I got out of the boat and 
crept along the shore, and by so doing 
had several nice shots, principally at 
teal, which often did not take wing till 
L was well within range. On our first 
day’s row towards home we only made 
some ten odd miles, but took many hours 
over it, and the day passed most pleas- 
antly. We hit upon a lovely camping 
spot, a beautifully little sandy bay, sur- 
rounded by a circle of enormous rushes, 
and in the background dense forests of 
pine and fir, Just as we were unloading 
our dunnages I saw Lassie prick up her 
ears and make a run towards the water, 
and following. her lead I observed a 
couple of geese coming across the lnke 
and heading for our shore, I seized the 
dog by the collar and lay flat, and be- 
fore many minutes had the satisfaction 
of seeing the geese fly into a sandy spit 
which jutted out into the lake, about a 
quarter of a mile from our-camp. 

To reach the spot I had a frightful 
scramble through dense undergrowth 
and over fallen logs, However, after 


National Transcontinental Shops at Springfield, Man. Machine Shops as They Appear 


in running into a stiff head wind, not 
strong enough, with our heavily loaded 
boat, to beat our way against with the 
small lug-sail, and before we had round- 
ed a friendly promontory and got into 
ealmer water my arms were sore with a 
stiff five hours’ row. After this the 
wind veered round and we were soon 
running before a comfortable breeze, 
which increased ere long to half a gale. 
Gating in a storm was not very com- 
fortable, and none too safe; but as we 
were behind time, and only a couple 
of hundred yards from shore, I let the 
good little boat run for all she was 
worth, with the result that we were able 
to make our furthest camping ground 
just as the evening shadows were fall- 
ing over mountain and water. 
soon discovered an old camping- 
pitch of last year, and luckily ran across 
my old tent-poles; so that before dark- 
ness set in our tent was pitched, and 
blankets and rugs made the inside look 
quite snug and cosy. A camp fire was 
soon ablaze and a couple of tin billies 
hung on the camper’s favourite cross- 
stick. 
Of necessity our menu was not of a 
very elaborate ‘nature; but with good 


home-made bread, butter, jam, bacon, 
eggs, plums, apples, and pears from our 
orchard we did not fare so badly, My 
wife, who had never been out shooting 
or camping before, soon learned how 
to pitch a tent and how to manage a 
camp fire, so that we were able to spend 
a good long day always, either stalking 
duck along the-lake shore or with the 
boat. 2, 

On the first morning after our run up 
we were awakened almost before dawn 
by the ever-welcome sound of a guggle 
of geese which were fighting off the 
lake into some wheat-fields a few miles 
past our eamping-ground, I knew from 
past “experience, however, how very 
futile attempts to get a shot at these 
wily birds almost invariably prove. Be- 
fore we had lit our fire and prepared 
a hasty breakfast. two more flocks of 
geese had passed over, one coming fairl 
close to our camp, almost close enou 
for a shot with my .22 Automatic Win- 
chester; a weapon which I often find 
most useful on duek-shooting expedi- 
tions. 

Along the shores when the cover was 
good a few flocks of mallard and teal 
could always be depended on; and far- 
ther out in the shallow waters, scaup, 
golden-eye, blue-bill, buffle head, ete., 
were always seen in flocks of hundreds, 

The first birds to come within range 
were a couple of teal, which sprun, 
from a small clump of open rushes. 
had carelessly overlooked their hiding- 

lace, and they were almost out of range 

efore I could swing around to fire, 
However, one drop to a rather lucky 
shot, and Lassie soon had the first bird 
of the season carefully retrieved at my 
feet. ' 


turbed, I got my wife to make a wide 
sweep, and come in on the far side of 
the solugh. Meantime I had placed my- 
self in a good position, between the lake 
and the sloughs, and was ready for 
emergencies. Unfortunately, at the first 
venture, my wife showed herself too 
soon, and instead of the duck flying 
over my hiding-place, the flock, some 
fifty in all, rose and made off a couple 
of hundred yards to my right. 

I could see by their movements that 
they had not been much disturbed be- 
fore, and I knew that it was only a 
question of waiting for half an hour or 
so before they would come back. So I 
went over the ground carefully with my 
wife, and showed her just where to hide, 
and when to show herself. We then 
separated, and scarcely had we got into 
our hiding-places, when a flock of some 
half-dozen widgeon came close over my 
head. I was not ready for them, but 
let them circle. round once or twice be- 
fore I rose up and took my shot. One 
bird fell close to my feet, and a second 
dropped from the flock, but kept sailin 
on, gradually falling all the time, ti 
it got well out over the lake, where it 
suddenly pitched and fell. I marked the 
spot, and we retrieved it afterwards 
with our boat. 

No birds coming in, we moved on to 
the second slough, an even better one 
and where I felt sure a good flock of 
duck would be feeding. [ » race, | to 
let all the duck pass except mallard, be- 
ing anxious to bag as many of these as 
possible. After a careful approach, I 
again showed my wife just where to go, 
and then crept to be own place. This 
time, after a wait of some ten minutes, 
I head a mighty splashing and flutter- 
ing of wings, and on raising my head to, 
a level with the highest rushes, I, saw, 
flying straight for me, a grand flock of 
mixed duck, They were huddled up so 
closely, and all kinds together, mallard, 
pintail, widgeon, and teal, that it was 
impossible for one to chose the first- 
named, and as they passed me I fired 
hurriedly at the two that caught my eye, 
Again only one dropped close at hand, 
and I was too keen on watching the 
main flock to spot any straggler I might 
have hit. Before they finally made off 
I had another couple of shots at some 
mallard which kept eireling round, un- 
willing to leave their favorite haunt. 1 
heard my pellete strike, but no birds 
fell. On looking at my watch I was sur- 
prised to see how the time had flown. It 
was nearly three o’clock; so, joining my 
wife, we made for an Indian hay-shed, 
and had a comfortable lunch with our 
Thermos bottle, sandwiches, and fruit. 
As daylight was short and we were some 
way from our camp we started on our 
return, and managed to get a few nice 
shots at diving-duck on the way. It was 
nearly dark when we reached camp, tir- 
ed and hungry but perfectly planned 
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half an hour’s hard work, through an 
opening in, the forest I could sce the 
geese standing sentinel on the sandy 
bank. As I well knéw how very hard it 
was at all times even to get within 
range of these birds, I was particularly 
careful with the last few hundred yards 
which separated me from them; but ky 
good luck 1 managed to get within 
range, when to my chagrin I discovered 
that the heaviest shot I had in my cart- 
ridges was only No. 5, and even at close 
quarters I never use anything smaller 
than No. 3 for geese, There was no help 
for it; so, hastily raising myself and 
rushing forward, I gave them a right- 
and-left as they rose some thirty yards 
out. Both birds started off, but before 
they had gone many yards one lowly 
dropped and fell dead in the water. lt 
was a long journey for my plucky little 
bitch, who had dlréady had a very try- 
ing day of it; but she gamely went in, 
and after a slow ‘tedious swim in the 
cold water brought the goose to shore. 

By this time it was nearly dark, and 
I remembered that I had left my wife 
by the unloaded boat, that our tent had 
to be pitched, fir boughs cut for our mat; 
tress, camp fire to be made, and supper 
cooked. On my return to the camping- 
ground I found all these things already 
done, and needless, to say I was ve 
grateful indeed, and vowed that in all 
my future expeditions my wife should 
come with me, = 

The night was a cold one, and we were 
not sorry when dayligit came and we 
were able to set up and light our cheery 
camp fire, his, we decided, must be 
the last day but one of our too short 
holiday, as provisions were running 
down and we had shot enough duck to 
distribute amongst our various friends, 
After the usual taking down of tent and 
folding of blanket#, etc., we again enter- 
ed our boat, and, as on the previous day, 
kept rowing along the shore, Plenty 
of birds could be seen, but very few in- 
deed were feeding anywhere near the 
margin, About midday the sun was 
shining brightly, and the air more like 
a summer’s day than one in early win- 
ter. Towards noon we got out and lay 
in the sun for a couple of hours, enjoy- 
ing the warmth and comfort whilst eat- 
ing our lunch. It was here that I re- 
gretted not having brought my fishing 
tackle with me, »for elose to shore a 
splendid rise of fish was going on. Lady- 
‘birds by the hundreds were flying about 
settling all over us, and every pulf o 
wind carried scores of them on to the 
lake, where they were readily devoured 
by the amare rising fish, I had 
never tried a fly near this part of the 
jake, and would have liked much to haye 
seen whether trout were feeding, or only 
squaw-fish, These latter are very num- 
rous, but persesiy. useless to the angler, 
and of little good for culinary purposes. 


After a good long rest we again start: | read, 
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ed off. So far I had only fired a couple 
of shots, and was anxious to bag a few 
moré duck before the day was over. Our 
last camping spot was perhaps the best 
of all, on a nice flat beach which rose 
a little above the level of the lake, a fine 
big bull-pine giving us ample shelter 
from wind and a possible snow-fall. We 
had lots of time to make everything 
snug inside the tent before darkness set 
in. My wife was much interested in 
what the Indians call their ‘‘sweat- 
houses.’’ These sweat-houses they use 
in a very primitive, and, I am told, a 
very effective manner, They bend hazel 
boughs into a sort of basket-shaped ar- 
rangement, cover this with thick blank- 
ets, then they get several large stones, 
make these almost red-hot, and place 
them inside, creeping in themselves, and 
curling their: bodies as close as possible 
to the red-hot stones. Indians are great- 
ly troubled with rheumatism, and I 
fancy the results of the sweating which 
they endure must prove very effective, 
Some day I mean to try it. 

My wife attributed the smallness of 
the bag to the want of reverence dis- 
played in camping so close to what 
might have beenat one time the bath 
room of an Indian chief, Finding on 
the morrow that our ravenous camp ap- 
petites had made away with almost all 
our stock of provisions, we decided 
that we would break camp for good and 
make tracks for home. This was not a 
very arduous task, as a ten-mile row 
brought us to our house, where we ar- 
rived in safety, thoroughly satisfied with 
our holiday, and promising ourselves an- 
other of longer duration ere the cold and 
snow of the Canadian winter should mar 
the pleasures of shooting and camp life 
for a lady tenderfoot. 


THIRTY MILLION PENS. A WEEK 


N these days, when there is so much 
said about dying British industries, 
it is gratifying to note that in 

spite of foreign competition Birming- 


ham still supplies the world with pens. 
These are now turned out by the capital 
of the Midlands at the rate of 30,000,000 
per week, over twenty tons of steel be- 
ing used in their manufacture. The 
pens are being sold at prices ranging 
from three cents to three dollars per 
gross, and the fact that each gross re- 
quires 144 pieces of steel to go through 
a dozen different processes renders this 
cheapness of sale one of the greatest 
marvels of manufacturing skill and in- 
dustry. 


The advent of the steel pen dates back 
to about one hundred years ago, when 
steel pens of the barrel type—that is, 
with the holder and pen in one piece— 
were made and sold for nearly fifty 
cents each. To Mr. James Perry belongs 
the eredit of bringing steel pens into 

eneral use. He began pen-making at 

anchester in 1819, and ultimately de- 
veloped the pen trade in London before 
the prominent Birmingham makers, 
Mitchell, Gillot, and Mason, caused a 
revolution in the trade by machine- 
made pens, The greatest improvement 
in the manufacture was the adoption of 
a screw hand-press for the cutting out 
of pens. By means of this. process one 
man can cut as many as 45,000 blanks 
a day. 

The shape is given to the blanks, of 
course, by the dies im the press; and 
there are many different shaped dies 
for the different types of pen to be 
made. As a matter of fact, a leading 
pen maker has a catalogue containing 
5,006 varieties of pens, while it has been 
estimated that no fewer than 100,000 
different shapes and sizes are in the 
market, 

Perhaps one of the most popular 
types of pen ever invented was the ball- 

ointed pen, which the well known 

irmingham firm, Messrs, Brandauer & 
Co., introduced on to the market. The 
advantage of this pen, of course, was 
that it obviated that spurting and 
scratching which some people complain- 
ed of in regard to steel pens, 

The great objection to the steel pen 
when it first came into general use was 
its stiffness. There was not that ‘‘give’’ 
and spring in the metal pen which char- 
acterized the old-fashioned goosequilt 
pen, This was remedied, however, by 
the side elits which we see in pens to- 
day, and for many years the method of 
slitting pens by means of a press was 
kept a secret by those famous pen- 
makers, Gillot & Mason, Briefly, the 
method of manufacture of a steel pen 
bedey may be described as follows: The 
blanks are pierced and the slits out af. 
ter which the pes requires to be soften- 
ed, scoured with acid, colored, varnished, 
and dried, girls afterwards looking over 
the pens, throwing aside the faulty ones, 
and packing the good ones into boxes 
ly for sale. 


pig's 5} 


How the trade has grown may be 

gathered from the fact that in 1839 
steel pens were not generally known, but 
in 1849 the trade was a leading industry 
in Birmingham; there were twelve fac- 
tories employing about 2,000 men, wom- 
en and girls, the weekly oatent of pens 
being stated at 65,000 gross. The output 
in 1866 had increased to 98,000 gross 
weekly, and about 4,000 people were em- 
ployed in all departments. In 1886 the 
weekly average of pens manufactured 
was about 160,000 gross, or 13,000,000 
ens. 
There is a great trade, too, in the 
manufacture of silver, platinum, alumin- 
um, bronze, and gold pens. The produe- 
tion of these is mainly earried on in the 
United States, ene American firm manu- 
facturing nearly 100,000 gold pens every 
year. The gold pen, by the way, goes 
through no fewer than forty-five differ- 
ent processes from the gold bar pur- 
chased from the assay office to the high- 
ly finished article of commerce. 


THE JARR FAMILY 


A Reform Wave Hits the Jarrs’ Happy 
Home 


OW, there’s going to be new rules 
and regulations in this house from 
this on!’’ said Mrs, Jarr, as she 

came in the other evening. 

Mr. Jarr said nothing, as he rather 
thought he was due for something, any- 
way—the domestic going having been 
very smooth for him for some days past. 

‘“*Yes,’’? Mrs. Jarr went on, as she 
pulled the long, keen hatpins out of her 
brain and removed her near-Chantecler 
hat; ‘‘yes, there certainly is going to 
be new rules and regulations in this 
house!’’ 

‘*Tsn’t ited Apes J all right?’’ asked 
fr. Jarr, a little awkwardly; ‘‘I thought 
it was. I haven’t been doing anything, 
I know.’’ 

‘*Youl’’ said Mrs, Jarr. ‘‘Oh, you 
behave all right—~-when anybody’s look- 
ing, I’ll be bound! You are getting 
cautious as you. grow older. Men are 
such sneaky things, anyway. Of course, 
I don’t know what you are doing when 
you’re out of sight, and I suppose I 
should be thankful for that. What I 
don’t know won’t hurt me,’’ 

** Aw, gee, Clara! Don’t let’s scrap,’’ 
said Mr. Jarr, resignedly, ‘‘I don’t feel 
like fighting, honest.’’ 

‘*Now listen to the man!’’ cried Mrs. 
Jarr. ‘*‘One would think to hear him 
talk, that I was a veritable shrew, a 
common scold! I’m sure that a better 
natured woman never lived than I am, 
but you men are so vain a woman can’t 
say a word about anything but what 
you think we mean you. Well, I don’t 
mean you, Mr. Jarr; at least not this 


meres of 
**Oh,’’ said Mr. Jarr, with an air of 
relief, ‘‘I don’t get mine this time?'’ 

**T don’t know what you mean,’’ re- 

lied Mrs, Jarr, .‘‘But I wish you would 
et me get a word in edgeways and I’ll 
try to explain: It’s about the children, 
and whep,;it-comes to them, I must sa; 
that the way they act is. your fault.’’ 

**My fault?’’ repeated Mr. Jarr, in 
amazement. 

‘*You don’t want him to be a molly- 
**You encourage- little Willie to be a 
ruffian, You taik of things you did as a 
boy—running away from home, throw- 
ing stones and breaking windows, steal- 
ing fruit, and fighting with schoolmates 
—right in front of the child, and so 
tacitly encourage him to do all these 
th.ngsi’’ 

‘“You don’t want ihm to be a molly- 
coddle, do you?’’ asked Mr. Jarr. 

**No, and I don’t want him to be a 
hooligan, either!’’ said Mrs. Jarr. ‘‘L 
want him to be a little gentleman. You 
are just as bad with little Emma. You 
spoil that child till I can do nothing 
with her. If she’s naughty, you en- 
courage her and interpose when I go to 
punish her. She knows if she cries she 
can do anything with you!’’ 

‘*She looks like her mother when she 
ries,’’ mumbled Mr. Jarr. 

This softened Mrs, Jarr a little, but 
she didn’t want to let on, ‘‘ Well, good- 
ness knows you’ve made her mother ¢ 
enough to catch the likeness!’’ she sai 
‘*But,’’ she added, ‘‘I’ve been at Mrs. 
Marsh-Mallow’s, and her two little chil- 
dren are like little wax dolls, Their 
manners are perfect, and they never get 
a spot on their clothes, and they play 
the loveliest ‘Duets for Children’ on 
the piano together. So, I’ve made up 
my mind to get some new rules for our 
two, for they are simply becoming in- 
corrigible,’’ 

Mrs, Jarr called the children in from 
where they were romping in the dining- 
room, 

**Now, listen children,’’ she said 
firmly. ‘‘You are getting old enough 
to behave yourselves, and you’ve got to 
do it! Willie, you have a way of stick- 
ing your tongue out at your sister a 

**Pop says he’ll whop me if I slap 
her,’’ whimpered the boy, ‘‘what am I 
goin’ to dof’’ 

**You are going to be a little gentle- 
man or I’ll ere you a terrible whip- 
pelt said Mrs, Jarr. ‘‘And, Emma,’’ 

ere she turned to the little girl, ‘‘you 
are getting into the very bud habit of 
being a tattler, You are always runnin 
to me conting on your brother. I wan 

it stopped, If on do it again I shall 
whip you severely! ” 

** Now, remember, Willie, if you stick 
out your tongue at your little sister you 
will be severely punished. Emma, if you 
come crying with tales on your brother 

ou shall be punishéd, too! Now, go 

ack to your play.’’ 

The children, who had been playing 
all day without a single discord to mar 
their pleasure, retired to the dining- 
room, gazing sullenly at each other. 

hay 206 hardly reached the dining- 
room before a loud ery arose from the 
little girl, and she came running to her 
mother screaming at the top of her 
voice: 

‘* Willie stuck his tongue out at me!’’ 

And Mrs. Jarr, in the first flush of 
recor cpanked the patie | boy for sHies- 

ou , aD 0 a the 
little girl for telling on nie 
Jarr was always strong for peace 
and happiness in the home, even if she 
had to establish a domestic inquisition 
to accomplish the same. 
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Lodge Cards 
M. W. OF A. 


SUNALTA CAMP NO, 13865 
Meets in Oddfellows’ Hall, Crossfield, 
the Second Thursday and Fourth Satur- 
day of each month. 

Visiting neighbors welcome. 
Onas. McKay, Gro. O. Davis, 

V.C, Clerk and Secretary. 


CROSSFIELD LODGE I. O. 0. F. 


Meets Every Wednesday Night in the 
Oddfellows Hall at 7.30 p.m. 


Visiting Brethren Welcoine. 
James Dryburgh, Rec.-Sec. 


‘‘No Surrender,’ No. 1906. 
Meeta Tuesday on or before the Full 
Moon. Visiting brethren always wel- 
rene, 
tien, W. Boyce, A. Wheeler, 
WliM Secy. 


Court Prairie Flower No. 1157 


Meets the first Saturday and third Mon- 
Day in the month. Visiting — brethren 
always welcome. For further information 
write any of the brethren. 
1D. Ontkes, James Mewhort 

Rec. § 


C. W. MOORE, 
BARRISTER, SOLICITOR, 
NOTARY PUBLIC 


Carstairs, Alberta 
‘Will be at Crossfield every Thursday. 


Dr. LARGE, 
Dentist, Carstairs, 
Will be at the Alberta Hotel, Crossfield, 
Every Thursday. 
AT CARSTAIRS OFFICE 
Every Day, Except Wednesday and 
Thursday. 


ATENTS 
PROMPTLY SECURED 


hy Experts, Preliminaryadvice free. Charges 
noderate. Our eveatar'a Adviser sent wu 


rion & Marion, New ¥ ork Life Bi 
Sect: and Washington, D.C., U.5.A. 


For Quick Sale of Real Estate 
: IN THE 


Acme District 


List Your Property With 


Mclain & May, 


ACME, - ALTA. ° 
Tapsceor, P.O. 

MONEY TO LOAN AT LOWEST RATES 
Insurance placed in Best Companies. 
We have some fine farm lands for sale 

antl invite prospective purchasers to give 

ve a call, 


| 
Professional Cards 


me ARCADE 


Pool Room and Cigar Store 


Come in and spend a pleasant 
hour and try our Cigars and 
Soft Drinks. Latest Magaz- . 
ines always. kept in stock. 


H. Mann Prop. 


The 
Crossfield Chronicle 


Sunsoniprion price, $1.00 per year in 
advance; or $1.50 if not paid in advance. 
Pusiisnen at the Chronicle office, at 
Crossfield, Alberta, each Friday. 
Rates 

Lost, Strayed, Found, Wanted and 
other transient advertisements of a 
similar nature one cent a word, 81x 
insertions for the price of four. '» Payable 
in advance. 

Business locals 10 cents per line first 
insertion; and 5 cents per line each sub- 
sequent insertion. 

Legal advertisments, 12 cents per line 
for first insertion; and 8 cents each sub- 
sequent insertion. 

Commercial contract rates upon applic- 
ation. 

KE. M. SEAGER, 
Eprror. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 15, 1910. 


Editorial 


We want to know when this ques- 
tion of the running at large of the 
cows will be settled. A strong pet- 
ition was sent in and the council 
lail it over pending the tireulating 
of a counter petition. The latter 
was in evidence quickly after the 
meeting and as the majority of the 
people are willing to stand by the 
final decision of the council as dir- 
ected by the ratepayers in the num- 
ber of signers on the respective vet- 
itions we would gay that the matter 
should be settled without delay and 
not left to hang fire all the summer. 


A gentleman blew into our sane- 
tum recently and expressed his 
opinion of the paper blowing around 
our streets. That it frightens 


-| horses, is obvious, and may - result 


in a runaway which may terminate 
in serious consequences is not to be 
denied. We find that a_ large 
amount of the paper blows in from 
the sloughs west of town where it is 
dumped. We mention this matter 
so that the council may look into 
it and ascertain how serious a men- 
ace it is and remédy it if possible. 


At last we are to have a Board 
of Trade. A meeting has been held, 
members enrolled, officers appointed 
and now it is up to them to get to 
work. The amount of good a live 
board can do is pzactically unlimit- 
ed and we would murmur that a 
small monetary donation from our 
village papa’s would not come amiss. | 
The fee is sniall, one dollar, but is 
wisely so as it permits of more; 
members being in a position to en- 
roll hence 2 more representative | 
body. 


Editorial Notes 


An optimist is aman who buys 
a ticket inan automobile raffle and 
then* builds a garage. 


‘*Chorus Girl and Her Cottage,” 
reads aheadline in an American 
periodical. We usually associate 
the chorus girl with a ‘‘Flat.’’ 


Statistics prove the curious fact 
that tailors are exceptionally long- 
lived. The survival of the fitter 
naturally. 


The largest wine tank in the 
world is at Asti, California. Still 
we have some walking around fully 
six fvet high. 


—_——— 


Our dogs’ faith,in us is based on 
a happy ignorance of our real char- 
acters. If they could listen with 
understanding eare to our mean 
conversations, our guilty plannings, 
our slanderings, and our back-biting 


; 
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we should no longer be to them the 
gods we are. 


The housewife yearns for patent 
cieaning machines, and _ there is 
hope in the heart of the paperhang 
er. The jeweler overhauls his stock 
of engagement rings, and the 
thoughts of fashion experts turn to 
autumn. — By these signs shall you 
know that spring is near at hand. 


Some editor who has time to burn 
has ground out the following on the 
letter ‘‘e’’: The fifth letter of the 
alphabet, ‘‘e’’ is the most unfortun- 
ate letter in the English alphabet be- 
cause it is never in cash, always in 
debt and never out of danger. We 
must not forget though that it is 
never in war and always in peace. 
It is the beginning of existence, the 
commencement of ease and the end 
of trouble. Without it there is no 
meat, no bread, no gospel, no hea- 
ven and no hell. 


Banner School 


The following is the report of 
Banner Public School: - 


STANDARD V, 


Florin Klaholt, Vernon Lewellen 
Frankie Keil; 


STANDARD III.Sr. 


Owen Fike, George Todd, Verdie 
Stone, Bertie Keel. 


STANDARD III Jr 


Alfred Klaholt, Arthur 
Freddie Bales. 


STANDARD II Sr. 
Minnie Bales, Roy Keil. 
STANDARD II. 


Dahlia Smith, Ted Klaholt, 
Glen MeNichol, Edna Bales, Emma 
King, Archie River. 


STANDARD I Part I 
Frankie McNichol. 
STANDARD I Part I. 


Charlie Bales, Gracie Gooch, Fay 
Gooch, Walter Stone. 


King, 


tne Royal Assent. 

“Le ruy le veault” (the king wills Yt 
is the form of words in which the | 
English king is accustomed to signify 
his royal assent to a bill which haa 
parsed both houses of parliament and 
iz ready to be made statute law. 

They are, however, not the only! 
form of old Norman-Freneth = word 
which bas survived and is still i: 
usage in the British parliamentary 
system. Thus, for instance, when 9 
bill Is sent up for consideration from 
ihe commons to the lords it is indursed 
by the clerk with the words, “Soit 
baille aux seigneurs” (let it be sent to 
the lords), and when the converse op 
eration takes place the corresponding 
words are “Soit baille aux conmuns.” 

The royal assent to money bills ix 
more elaborately expressed, “Ie. roy 
remercle sex bona.sujets, accepte leur 
benevolence et ainsi te veult™ ithe 
king thanks his loyal subjects, accept 
their gift and so wills it). For private 
hilix still another form of assent te 
used, “Soli fait comme tl est desire’ 
det ft be done as desired). 
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Histery and Biegraphy. 

The whole value of history. of biv- 
raphy, is to increase my self trust by 
demonstrating what mam can be and 
do, This is the more} of the Plutarchs, 
the Cudworths, the Tennemanns, wh: 
give us the story of men or of opin- 
fons, Any history ef philosophy forti- 
fies my faith by showing me that what 
high dogmas I bad supposed were (he 
rare aod late frait of a cumulative 
culture and only now possible to some 
recent Kant or Fichte were the 
rrompt 'mprovisations of the earliest 
inquirers—of Parmenides, Heraclitus 
and Xenophanes, 

In view of these students the soul 
seems to whisper: “There is a better 
way than this indolent learning of an- 
ober, Leave me alone. Do not teach 
me out of Leibaits or Schelling, and 1 
shall-find it all out myself.” 

frill more do we owe to biography 
the fortification of our bope. If you 
would know tbe power of character 
see how much you would impoverish 
the world if you could make clean out 
of history the lives of 
speare and Plato, these three, and 
cause them bot to be, See you not how 
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Fresh and Cured Meat, Fresh and 
Cured Fish, Poultry, Butter and 
Eggs. 


WE BUY 


Cattle, Hides, Hogs, Butter, Eggs 
and Poultry paying the best Market 
Price. 


Our Motto 


“QUALITY RIGHT PRICE RIGHT” 


ow IMS_ & ATKINS 


| 
WE SELL 
| 
| 
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1 ACME REALTY CO. 
Land Wanted to List 


Insurance 


Money to Loan 
At Lowest Rates 


Experienced Auctioneer Always on Hand 
Commissioner for Affidavits 


W. Bannerman, Mgr. 


Acme, Alta. 
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CROSSFIELD MEAT MARKET 


Wholesale and Retail Butchers 


Pay Cash for BUTTER, 
EGGS, POULTRY and 
HIDES. We buy HOGS 


live or dressed. 
Sell SMOKED MEATS, 


FRESH MEATS, FRESH 
FISH, SMOKED FISH. 


The 


CROSSFIELD MEAT MARKET 
L. G. FISHER, Proprietor 
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BEST ATTAINABLE IMAGE 
FROM DOCUMENT AVAILABLE 
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The Rock-Hewn City of Petr 


BY HAROLD J, SHEPSTONE ¥ 


NIQUE among the many wonders of 


the Orient and the remains -»t 

hoary civilizations stands Petra, 
the rock-hewn city, the city so graphi- 
eally addressed by the prophet as ‘‘Thou 
that dwellest in the clefts of the rock, 
whose habitation is high’’ (Obad. 3), 
and referred to in the challenge of the 
Psalmist (60:9): ‘‘Who will bring me 
into the strong city? Who will lead me 
into Edom?’’ It lies on the northwest 
edge of the great Arabian desert, about 
midway between the Gulf of Akabah 
and the Dead Sea. Other ruins, such as 
Palmyra and Baalbec, show crumbling 
piles of magnificent architectural monu- 
ments, but in Petra, high up among the 
mountain crags that sentinel it, are tem- 
ples, theatres, tombs, and other struc- 
tures, strong and indestructible, stand- 
ing almost as perfect as when they were 
chiseled out of the living rock of which 
they still form a part. 

These ruins (if ruins they may be call- 
ed) challenge admiration by the variety 
of styles ghey embody, showing, in the 
most ancient creations, early native art 
intermixed with Egyptian, and in the 
later Roman architecture; and by the 
exquisite hues of the sandstone from 
which they were hewn, varying from 
the prevailing purplish-red of the moun- 
tains and cliffs to the delicate pink and 
rose color of some strata, and the white, 
erimson, yellow and blue-ribboned veins 
in other places, rivaling the softness of 
the plumage of birds or the petals of 
diowers. 

Petra, so long inaccessible because of 
its remoteness and the danger from rov- 
ing Bedouins, may now be reached by 
a six hours’ ride westward toward the 
Arabah from El Maan, a station on the 
Mecca railroad. Prof. Gustaf Dalman, 
director of the German Archeological 
Sehool of Jerusalem and the author of 
a@ monumental work on Petra, has just 

aid another visit to this scene of his 
Soritier explorations, in which he was 
accompanied by photographers of the 
American colony in Jerusalem, who se- 
cured a number of photographs of these 
majestic ruins, some of the most striking 
of which we here reproduce for our 
readers. 

Petra, nestling amid its precipices and 
cliffs almost in the shadow of Mount 
Hor, called by the natives Jebel Harun 
(Aaron) from the tradition that it was 
here on the top of the mount that Aaron 
died, is approachable only from the east 
through a deep and narrow defile which 
the little stream of the Wady Musa has 
in past ages cut for itself in the red 
sandstone. The gorge opens in one place 
to about two miles in width for a dis- 
tance of about a mile, and here, pro- 
tected by mountains and precipices on 
every side, this remarkable town lay 
secure from attack from without. It 
was its impregnable position and its be- 
ing on the great caravan route to the 
Red Sea from the north that gave it 
the importance it had as a trade depot 
and stopping place. The approach was 
beneath a grand arched portal at the 
mouth of the Sik (as the deep ravine 
is called), some remains of the portal 
being still visible. It takes half an hour 
to follow the windings of the narrow 
path along the dark ravine, which is 
only from ten to twenty feet wide, 
threading the course of the oleander- 
fringed stream bed until one emerges 
into the small open valley, The varie- 
gated sandstone rocks rise precipitately 
on either side to the height of from 100 
to 165 feet, almost shutting out the 
light of day. One of our views shows 
the entrance to the Sik. Another is 
taken about twenty minutes in from the 
opening, giving a good idea of the nar- 
rowness of the defile and the precipit- 
ousness of the rock walls, while beyond, 
where the gorge widens a little, are seen 
the sculptured columns of the magnifi- 
eent so-called Khaznet el Farioun (the 
Treasury of Pharaoh), although it is 
one of the latest of the rock-hewn monu- 
ments of Petra, being attributed to the 
Emperor Hadrian, who visited the place 
in A, D. 131 and erected here a temple 
to Isis. Another photograph shows this 
imposing structure, which is justly re- 

arded as one of the wonders of the 
Fast. The rock wall from which it is 
hewn is here in exquisite rose pink. The 
imposing facade shows two rows each 
of six majestic columns, one row above 
the other, with niches in which are rock- 
hewn equestrian and other statues, the 
whole terminating above in a miniature 
temple crowned by a huge urn, the en- 
tire height being about 65 feet. Wuthin 
is a bare lofty room and some chambers. 

A short distance beyond one emerges 
into the mountain-guarded valley in 
which the city lay, mounds of debris 
marking the sites of the former homes 
of the Pertans, the population in the 
city’s palmy days being estimated at 
from forty to eighty, thousand souls. 
The rock-hewn structures chiseled in 
the precipitous cliffs on every side were 
public buildings and tombs rather than 
dwellings. Just on the left, as the val- 
ley is entered, is the vast rock-cut thea- 
tre in semi-circular form, capable of 
holding 3,000 spectators. ere the 
workmanship is Greek. There are 
thirty-three tiers of seats. In this local- 
ity are some of the oldest tombs, includ- 
ing detached pylons. Many of the old- 


. est tombs were cut away when the thea- 


tre was hewn out of the mountain side. 


Standing in this small open valley 
one sees the facades of tombs and tem- 
ples of many styles and dimensions, with 
many niches for votive offerings. They 
are at all elevations, many low down on 
the mountain side, and others high up 
in the cliffs, with stairways cut in the 
rock to reach them. While most of them 
stapd out conspicuously, others are hid- 
den in the mountain recesses and lateral 
valleys. How eloquent are these silent 
pylons and obelisks of Edom and Egypt, 
and these columns and capitals of 
Greece and Rome! What diverse peo- 
ples these tombs have looked down upon 


! 

past its arched portal to the Red Sea, 
were diverted to the Persian Gulf. After 
this it rapidly declined, and it is not 
heard of again until about A.D, 536, 


|forgotten, until it was visited and iden 
tifled by Seetzen in 1807, 


and described by Burckhardt in 1812, 


Even its very existence and site were! 
and explored | 


the Jatter gaining access to it, as he also | 
did to Meecea, in the disguise of a Mos-| 


} 
thousand dollars a year, |I erossed the river just here, and went 
The most successful child-actor was)|along up the edge of the water, swing 
jundoubtedly the late W. H. Betty, nick-|ing my rifle in m~ hand, whistling for 
named the Child Roscius, He went on|company’s sake, for it made a pleasant 
| the stage at the tender age of eight, and| echo in the woods. The night was cool 
jat eleven was starring at Covent Gar-|ish, very clear, and there was a pleasant 
den Theatre and throughout Britain, So|moon. Just as L reached the rock-brook, 
grent was his popularity that for more|close on the side of the pond, I heard 
than a year he made three hundred dol-|a growl that startled me, and, stopping 
lurs a night, and at sixteen he retired | short, I saw a wolf standing with his 


when living and given sepulture to 
when dead. And how many different 
religions have been represented by min- 
istering priests at these shrines! 


On the opposite side of the valley to 
the west stand the remains of a mason- 
ry edifice called by the natives Kasr 
Farioun (the Castle of Pharoah). It 
was a Roman heathen temple, 


Behind the Kasr Farioun, a rock-cut 
stairease leads up the rugged hill of the 


its altars, pool, and court, all hewn o 
of the living rock. This was a typical 
holy place, or ‘‘high place,’’ of the 
primitive peoples of the land. These 
‘*high places’’ were the subjects of 
many warnings to the children of Israel. 
There are other high places in the vicin- 
ity of Petra. 

Still. another interesting ruin is of 
the so-called Ed-Deir (the convent), and 
is reached by an hour’s hard climbing 
along the ravines and up rock-hewn 
staircases, to the northwest of Kasr 


EL KHAZNEH EL 


Acropolis to the Place of Sacrifice, bi eoatage 


lem pilgrim, 


PROFITABLE PRODIGIES AND 
OTHERS 
Nga ehh there seems to be an 
unceasing supply of ‘‘infant pro- 
digies’’ for the purposes of the 
stage, as a matter of fact a manifesta 
tion of genius in childhood is the ex- 
ception, It is, perhaps, just as well 
that such is the case, Baillet mentions 
one hundred and 
with extraordinary talents, 
among whom few arrived at an advane 
ed age. The two sons of Quintilian, so 


vaunted by their father, did not reach 
their tenth year. Hermogenes—who, at 
the age of fifteen, taught rhetorie to 
Marcus Aurelius, who triumphed over 
the most celebrated rhetoricians of 
Greece—did not dic, but at twenty-four 
lost his faculties, and forgot all he had 
previously acquired, 

Piea di Mirandola died at thirty-two; 
Johannes Secundus at twenty-five, hav- 
ing, at the age of fifteen, composed ad- 


FARIOUN 


sixty-three children | 


with a sum of two hundred thousand 
dollars to be educated. Five years later 
he reappeared, but his popularity had 
waned, so he very wisely vanished into 
private life again and lived on his early 
acquired fortune, 

Italy is justly proud of her boy seulp 
tor, Victor Righetti, who was making 
jthe enormous sum of twenty thousand 
dollars per annum when only ten years 
old.. Long before that Righetti was 
modeling figures that sold for two hun 
dred and fifty dollars each, and when 
not yet out of his teens he was making 
a larger inedme than any other Italian 
sculptor, while some of his most recent 
work 
breath with that of Michelangelo. 


village as the cleverest  billiard-player 
for his age that ever lived, and when yet 
under twelve his income averaged three 
hundred and fifty dollars a week. He 
toured through Europe and defeated 
such masters of the game as Bert Lay- 
lor, Burroughes, and Voscono. 

So we see that the gifted young son 


| 
1 


has been mentioned in the same | 


Willie Hoppe emerged from a country | 


} 


paws buried in the careass of a deer, 
while his jaws were full of the flesh. 
But he was not eating, for he had seen 
me, and seemed to be discussing the 
jcomparative merits of his meal before 
|him, and the possible meal which I pre 
sented for him, 

‘*He wus not any of your dog-wolves, 


}but a grizzly raseal, as large as Leo 
}yonder, with larger hair and stoutet 
jlegs. He snarled once or twice more, 


jand IT was fool enough to show fight. If 
| ; 

}T had let him alone, he would have been 
|content with his feed; for they, are 
|cowardly animals, except when there are 
| 7 . 
jdroves of them, or unless you disturb 
their eating. 


| 
| ‘*T took short aim at him and shot. 
He jumped the instant I pulled the trig 
ger, and I missed his breast and broke 
his fore-paw. Then he yelled and came 
at me, and [ heard, as I thought, fifty 
more answer him. It wasn’t ten see 
onds before I was in the first crotch of 
the nearest tree, and four of the grizzly 
scoundrels were under it, looking at me, 
whining and licking their lips, as if 
their mouth watered for me. I didu't 
understand their language, or I would 
have suggested the idea of satisfying 
their appetites upon the deer which jay 
a few rods off. But I couldn’t persuade 
them to take any hints of that sort, so 
[ loaded my rifle and shot one of them 
dead. 

‘here was more for them to eat, if 

they had chosen to devour one of their 
own sort, but I couldn’t blame them for 
refusing the carcass of such a comrade, 
especially when a tolerably well-fatten 
ed man was in a sapling close by, and 
they could see that the sapling was 
splitting in twd at the crotch, and I 
must come down soon, in spite of my 
repugnance to a closer acquaintance 
with them. So it was though, and be 
fore I had time to reload my rifle and 
despatch another of them, crack went 
the tree, and I dropped my rifle just 
quick enough to catch with arms and 
legs around the tree, and hold on for 
life, till I could get out my knife from 
my pocket, open it, and shove it in my 
belt. That done, I watched my chanee, 
and if there was a scared wolf, that was 
a seared wolf, that was one when I 
lighted on his back and wound my arms 
around him, and we rolled away togeth- 
er, 
‘*The other two didn’t understand it 
at all, and backed off to watch the fight 
—a pretty moonlight tussle that was. 
At length the wolf got me under, and he 
and IT both thought I was done for. He 
planted his two paws on my breast, and 
the claws left marks that are there yat 
—while he seized my shoulders under 
his villainous jaws.’’ 

Black paused to show us the sears. on 
his breast and arms, particularly the 


(THE TREASURY OF PHAROAH) PETRA 


This is in some respects the most remarkable of the beautiful temples and tombs of Petra, the rock-hewn capital of 
Edom, and later of the Nabataeans whose king, Aretas, mentioned in 2 Gor. 11: 32, extended his conquests as far 


as Damascus. 


to the Emperor Hadrian who visited the 
vast monolith was cut is a delicate rose pink, 


umns, 


place in A.D, 131. The color 


This monument of antiquity is thought to be the work of the Romans, being attributed by some 
f the sandstone rock from which this 
The imposing facade shows two rows each of six majestic col- 
It terminates in a miniatare temple crowned by a huge urn said o contain treasures of Pharoah. 


The 


angle at which the photograph was taken well shows how the temple was cut from the rock. 


Farioun. Passing the striking Tomb of 
the Lions, we reach at last the high pla- 
teau on which stands Ed-Deir. It is 
nearly 150 feet long and almost as high, 
being similar to the Khazneh, having 
its double rows of six columns each, but 
widened by corner-pilasters on both 
sides and on both storeys, On this pla- 
teau there are_several places of sacrifice 
and a fine view of Mount Hor to the 
southwest, 


The early history of Petra is hidden 
in the mists of remote antiquity. It 
was probably the capital of Edom. 
first mention is in sacred history in II, 
ings, 14:7, which records its conquest 
by Amaziah in the ninth century B,C, 
From Is., 16:1, we learn that it was then, 
about 700 B.C., held by Moab. It is 
evidently referred to in several pro- 

hetic denunciations whose fulfilment 
as been most literal. About 300 B.O, 
it had come into possession of the war- 
like Nabataenans, descendants of Ne- 
baioth, the eldest son of Ishmael, who 
made it for their capital, and it was 
known to the Greeks as Petra. Strabo, 
the Greek traveler and historian, des- 
eribes it at the end of the last century 
B.C., as also did Pliny, the Roman 
writer, in the first century of our era, 
In A.D, 60, Aretas TV., King of Petra, 
had extended his conquests to Damascus 
and is referred to by St. Paul in IT. Cor, 


11:32, In 105 A.D., in the reign of Tra- 
jan, it passed under Roman tule, LEe- 
clesiastical historians in about the 


fourth century mention it as a Christian 
metropolis, It continued populous and 
prosperous as a trade depot until about 
the beginning of the fourth oontety, 
when the caravan routes from the north, 
which had for so many centuries led 


Its | 


mirable Greek and Latin verses, and be- 
came profoundly versed in jurisprud- 
ence and letters. 

In 1791 a child was born at Lubeck, 
named Henri Henneken, whose preeocity 
was miraculous, At ten months of age 
he spoke distinctly; at twelve learned 
the Pentateuch by rote, and at fourteen 
months was perfectly acquainted with 
the OM Testament. At two years he was 
as familiar with ancient history as the 
most erudite authors of antiquity. Sau- 
son and Danville only could compete 
with him in geographical knowledge. 
In the ancient and modern languages 
he was proficient. This wonderful child 
was unfortunately carried off in his 
fourth year, 

Despite their brief careers, however, 
the concert stage has proved a gold- 
mine to several musical prodigies. Pep. 
ito Rodriguez, the marvelous boy-pianist, 
at the age of three, could play any air 
from memory which he had once heard, 
He received very little regular musical 
education, yet was paid at the rate of 
a thousand dollars a night for his re- 
citals in Paris, and almost as mueh in 
the United States, 


At the age of ten Josef Hofmann was 
earning fifteen thousand dollars a year. 
He studied under Rubinstein and toured 
thyough Europe, giving concerts in all 
the principal cities; but, sighing for a 
larger income, he crossed the Atlantie, 
which brought him a profit of sixty thou 
sand dollars, Another marvelous youth, 
Otto Hegner, made a fortune of one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars ere he 
was out of his teens and then retired; 
but, weary of doing nothing, he began 
to teach musie at enormous fees, which 
aggregated the respectable total of fifty 


of Professor Sidis, who has astonished 
the world by his mathematical genius, 
has his counterparts in other walks of 
life. Nor is such genius, as so often 
falsely stated, merely ephemeral, More 
often than not it is the foundation of a 
permanent and well-sustained fame, 


IN THE DAYS OF THE WOLF 


E had been talking of wolves. 
Johnson, who had been to 
France, told the story of how 

wolves still come down from the moun- 
tains in times of great cold or famine. 
Wilson gave a graphic description of 
how he and a companion had been chas- 
ed in the Urals, Then old man Black, 
who had seen more rough life than any 
of us, looked at the cei ing with a rem- 
iniscent air the while he slowly strok 
his shoulder. It was a habit of his. 
Some of us had seen the ugly scar which 
pained him from time to time, and won- 
dered what particular ‘‘varmint’’ had 
given it to him, 

‘*When I first came to my claim, up 
in the North,’’ he began, ‘‘ there was no 
clearing within thirty miles, and the 
only neighbor I had was George Baker, 
who died last year up by the cedar hill, 
ten miles or so away, It was a little 
lonesome, and yet I liked it for a year, 
and I saw George three times during 
that twelvemonth, But the next six 
months I never saw a man, and I used 
to sit and look at myself in the still 
water over the side of my canoe, and 
like it, for it seemed as if I had com- 
pany. 

**But one day in November I was 
tired out of being alone, and I started 
off toward evening to go up to George’s, 


large scar where the flesh was torn from 
the bone on his shoulder. He continued: 


‘*T was a little faint when his teeth 
went in. It was unpleasant; and I had 
time to think of a dozen other ways of 
dying, any one of which I would have 
isan had a choice been possible. 

he wolf apparently didn’t like the hold 
he had, for he tore out his teeth, and 
tore out my coat, shirt, and flesh, too, 
and seized on m yfur cap. It was a 
lucky mistake for me. I felt his wet 
lips on my forehead, and had just time 
to let go my hold of his throat and 
clutch my knife, when he shook off the 
cap and made another attempt to get 
a mouthful, but his throat was in no fix 
to swallow it if he got it, for my knife- 
blade was working desparately across 
his jugular, and the point of it was 
feeling between the vertebrae for his 
spinal marrow. He was a dead wolf, 
and gave it up like one fairly whipped. 

**T had bled considerable when I rose, 
but I wasn’t weakened a particle. The 
whole had passed in less than half a 
minute, and I was ready~for the other 
two, which now came at me both to 
gether. 


‘*T seized my rifle and met one with 
the barrel across the nose, and floored 
him. As he picked himself up, I seized’ 
him by the hind foot, If the first wolf 
was scared when I fell on him, this one 
was more so, I shall never forget the 
howl which escaped him as I swung him 
into the air and struck the other a blow 
with the body of his comrade. ‘The 
other one, the first I had wounded, 
frightened at the novel fight, vanished 
in the woods, and I was left with this 
one in my hands. He seemed to let out 
his voice with tremendous force as he 
went round my head twice. The centri 
|fugal force, as they used to call it at 
school, forced out his wind, but as I let 
him fly his seream was fairly demon 
| iacal. 

‘*He went a rod from the bank, and 
the howl stopped only when he reached 
the water. I was faint and weak now, 
jand my Visit to George was, of course, 
out of the question; so I seized my rifle, 
loaded it with difficulty as I ran, and 
| following the water, I at length saw him 
come up. He struck in for the shore, 
but, seeing me, did not dare to land. I 
teased him so for two miles, and each 
time he approached the shore I showed 
myself, and he kept on. 

‘fT saw he was getting tired, but I 
didn’t want to shoot him yet, and T fol- 
lowed him till he went over some rapids, 
and into a deep hole by what we used 
to call the Haunted Rock, 

**Here I had to leave the river-bank, 
end I watched him swimming along the 
edge of the rock until he found a little 
shelf, on which he crawled out and shook 
himself, I helped to settle the question 
with a rifle ball in his side, He gave a. 
mad half-bark and half-yell, and sprang 
into the river, but he didn’t rise again. 


‘*How I got to my cabin, I don’t 
know, I managed to do it, though, and 
got there half dead, with blood all over 
me and my wounds frozen dry. It was 
a.month before I was well enough to 
hunt ag Py might have been forever 
=and have been shy of wolves ever 

nee, 
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Transient Advertisements 


Wanted 


At the office of publication of this 
periodical the following :—advertisements 
subscriptions, job work and newe items. 


You will do well to see D. K. Fike be- 
fore you sell hogs to anyone else, Lives 
sec. 4, tp. 29 r. 2 west of 5th or Crosstield, 
P.O. 14jt4$p 


For Sale 


A qnantity of 
Good Seed Oats 
Red Fife Spring Wheat 
Good Potatoes and 
Milch Cows. 
J. McCool, 


15-6-tx 2 mile east of Crossfield. 


Spring Wheat, Red Fife. 
D. J. Millar, 
Crossfield or Ena. 


15-3t-x 


Barley and Seed Spring Wheat. 
A. ©. Saunders, 


15-6-tx 12 miles east of Crossfield. 


Percheron Mares and Stallion, 1400 to 
1700, one registered in. foal, all broke, 
well bred. 8 miles east of Crossfield. 
11-9t-x John Patterson 


_ Choice Brown Leghorn e for hatch- 
ing,$1.25 per 15. J. A. Sackett. 12-4 


About four thousand feet of No. 1 and 
2 common lumber 8-10 and 12 inches in 
width, 16 feet long. This lumber was 
in the Skating Rink and is in good con- 


dition. per thousand. 

Also 100 bushels Spring Wheat, Red 
Fife, for seed. N. W. 14 sec. 39-28 20 or 
A. Sackett, Crossfield. tf 


100 bushels good Potatoes on Motter’s 
Rauch, 8 miles east of Crosstield. — $1.00 
per bushel. 

W..C. Spare. 


Brands } 


Why let your letters yo astray when 
printed stationary costs but little more 
than unprinted. Brand your envelopes, 
One hundred envelopes printed at this 
office with space left for number ot days 
and name of sender for fifty:cents. This 
offer for farmers only. 


James Robertson, Crosstield. 
branded 4 on left ribs. , 
c 


Cattle 
Ang. 14 


All cattle branded on right rib 


and also any marked on left ribswiEY} 


belong to Jas. Fowler, Crosstield, Alta. 
§-26t-x 


Strayed 


Strayed a chance to make money from 
my hands last week. I did not use the 
Chronicle columns. Finder please re- 
turn to Merchant Mossback, Nobusiness 
Corners. 


Lost 


\n opportunity to make money if you 
do not advertise in our columns. 


Found. 


A paying adyertising medium in The 
Crossfield Chronicle. Through _ it’s 
columns you can sell your goods, find 
stray cattle and you have no worry. 


Council Meetings 


The council of the Village of Crossfield 
will meetin the hall known as the Bishops 
Hall on the first Tuesday of each alter- 
nate month, commencing with February 
at 7 p.m. 

By Order of the Village Council 
5-f2-t P. I. McAnally, Chairman. 


————————— 


LOCAL MARKETS. 


Potatoes, per oushel. , .$1.00 


Wheat, No. 1, red, bus.. 83c. 
Wheat, No. 2, per, ,, -. Sle. 
Wheat, No. 3, 4, 1+ 79e. 
Wheat, No. 4, 55 19 + Tbe. 
Wheat, No.5 5, 5, ++ 72. 
Flax, 9. °°? 150¢. 
Oats Yee Y ee 23e. 
Barley ee) ~ 
a: ” Ib. .. 0c. 
Hogs, live weight $9.00 
Hogs, «dressed $12.00 
Cattle, live weight |b. 23g to 5c, 
Cows, live weight ‘' 2to4 


‘price was $7000 and the deal a cash 


AROUND THE TOWN 


Sa ae oe ee ee ee a ee ee ee ee 


Mr. F. R. 
week. 


Parker was in Calgary this 


Mr. and Mrs. F. Devar were in Calgary 
recently. 


Dr. and Mrs» Bishop were in Calgary 
this week. 


Mrs. B. Burkholder was quite ill dur- 
ing the past week. 


Mr. O. Levagood visited Calgary the 
fore part of this week, 


Messrs. Robt. Hayes and H. Mann 
drove over to Acme Thursday. 


The interior of the depot and the out- 
side of the section house are being paint- 
ed. 


Mr. Cameron, manager of the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, was in Calgary this 
week, 

Mr. F. R. Parkerleaves on Monday for 
a trip to the coast. He will visit Victoria 
and Vancouver. 


Mr. Wm. Urquhart bas a fine awning 
up in front of his store. It is without 
doubt the largest one in town. 


Watch for the Jas. Fax Concert Co., 
which will be held under the auspices of 
the Oddfellows’ on Saturday May 7th. 


Mrs. Jas. Sutherland has, we regret to 
report, been ill during the past week. 
but is at the time of writing much better. 


has sold his livery 


The 


Mr. F. R. Parker 
barn to Messrs. McPhee & Wicks. 


one, 


—Money to loan on improved farms, 
no commission, no. delay, you get the 
money in afew days. See Hulgren & 
Davie. 

Mr. McKay, recently in the employ of 
Messrs. Ontkes & Armstrong left for 
Stettler, where a position awaits him, on 
Tuesday. 


Mr. J. Martin has moved from his old 
office next door to the bakery to the 
office formerly occupied by Mr. D. A: 
MacCrimmon. 


Mr. Thomas. Smith arrived in town 
from Tulsa, Oklahoma, On Wednesday. 
He is staying at present with Mr. F. M. 
Smith and expects to locate here. 


The first issue of the Holden Herald, 
the paper established by Mr. James 
Mewhort formerly editor of thts paper, 
came to hand this week. The paper has 
good advertising patronage. 


Mr. Jno. Lennan was in Calgary on 
Wednesday and had a stone erected over 
the grave of his wife, Mrs. Mary Lennon, 
who died recently and was. interred in 
the Roman Catholic Cemetery at Cal- 
gary. 

The Ladies’ Aid of the Methodist 
Church met at the home of Mrs. Jno. §, 
Davie on Wednesday April 13th, and an 
enjoyable time ensued. The next. meet- 
ing will bo held on May 4th at the home 
of Mrs. J. Frew. 


—The Pioneer Real Estate Firm, Hul- 
gren & Davie, has the listing of the best 
land around Crossheld, close in, and on 
crop payments, at reasonable prices. 
Some good bargains for cash. Don’t for- 
get the name—Hulgren & Davie. 


Recruits a.e wanted for the Fifteeneth 
Light Horse who will go into camp for 
twelve days on June I4th, Men owning 
their own horse preferred although some 
animals will be supplied. For further 
particulars address Lfeut- kt. L. 
Crossfield, Alta. 


While driving home on Monday night 
Mr. Knight’s team ran away and threw 
him out of the rig. He was shaken 
considerably and cut his eye, The team 
were injured and smashed the buggy 
and, we understand, that one of the 
horses will not recover. 


Boyle, 


Messrs. Ontkes & Armstrong recently 
purchased a half section of land about 
34¢ miles from Calgary and sold it 
for $82,000. The same gentleman 
have also disposed of their ranches, com- 
prising 320 acres, situated about two 
miles south:of town for $25 per acre. 


Certain people try to maintain that 
advertising does not, pay. Our brother 
editor Mr. Harris while taking his plant 
out to Acme Jost some roller bearers 
from the press‘and all are returned. A 
little advertisement in The Chronicle was 
the medium and meansof their recovery. 


We are awakening. Light has entered 
into our darkness. The interest in a 
Board of Trade is awakening. On Tues- 


day Mr. Geo, Becker took round a paper 


and gathered in many names witha view 


to organizing a new board, At the time 
of writing there are 30 members enrolled 
and prospecte for a live. organization are 


good. 


O. Levagood, H. A. Schhumann, T. E, 
Billsand Chas. Winfield. 
are contemplating investing so that the 
list’ will no doubt be increased by the 
time we go to press. 


to the world. 


For ho hasn’t anything to say about them 
and editors in the Bible. 


editor is one of them missing links you 
read of. 


after the flood, and then came out and 


ever since, 


Mr. ‘R.. Reid purchased a fine percheron 
stallion while in Calgary on Tuesday. 
The animals name is Henry, he was bred 
by J. A. Timm, Chilause, Il)., U. 8. A. 
and his owner was E. J. Wigle, Kings- 
ville, Ont. His pedigree isas follows:— 
Sire Pantin (imp) (539) 24697 (43147) 
Dam Rosetta (1011] 61448 
Sire Charmeur (imp) [1079] 31170 (44247) 
Dam Irene [1012] 28928 
Sire Trapeze (imp) [1080] 28925 (19386) 
Dam Lancette (imp) [1013] 28926 (20115) 
Sire Jupiter (6759) 

Dam Rosette (16615) 
Sire Utopia (731) 
Dam Rose belonging to M. Marchbank. 

A Jand boom hit town this week and a 


number of local residents have invested 
in some soil located in Marion Co., 


Florida. It is, we understand, fruit. and 
vegetable land from which the early 
northern markets can be supplied. 


Among the purchase 8 are the following: 
F. R. Parker, H. Atkins, Dr. Large, of 
Carstairs, Mrs. M. McKay, Miss K. 
McKay. Mrs. E. Bolton, — Mr. ‘Chas. 
Hulgren, E. R. Levagood, Lobley and 
Bent, Canadian Bank of Commerce, J. 
M. McAnally, Wm. Laut, TD. Mathieson, 
Robt. Berry, foreman C.P.R. paint gang, 
W. B. Edward. J. A. MacDougall, Mrs. 


Several others 


I don’t knowhow newspapers came in- 
I don’t think God does, 


I think the 
He stayed in the bushes until 


wrote the thing up and has been there!’ 
I don’t think he ever dies. 
I never saw a dead one and. never heard 
of one getting licked. If an editor makes 
a mistake people say he ought to be hung 
but if a doctor makes a mistake he bur- 
ies them and folk daren’t say nothing, 
because doctors can read and write Latin. 
Where the editor makes a mistake there 
is a law suit and swearing and a big fuss 
but if a doctor makes one, there is a fun- 
eral, cut flowers and perfect silence. A 
doctor can use a word a mile long with- 
out him or anybody. being any the wiser 
but it the editor uses one he has to spcll 
it. If the doctor goes to see another man’s 
wife he charges for the visit: but if the 
editor goes he gets a charge of buckshot. 
When the doctor gets drunk it is a case 


of being overcome by the heat, and if he] @@ 


dies it’s from heart trouble. When an 
editor gets drunk it fs a plain case of too 
much booze, aid when he dies it is from 
a cause to disgraceful too speak of. Any 
old college can make a doctor, an editor 
has to be born.—Ex. 


Crossfield School District No. 752 


The Reouar Meertinas of the above 
chool Board will be held at the School 
House at 10 a. m. on the first Saturday 
in the following months: January, March 
May, July, September and November. 

All matters of business pertaining to 
this district will be attended to at this 
ineeting. ‘ 

The office of the Sec.-Treas. is in the 
Store of D. G. Harvie. 


J. A. MacDougall, Chairman. 
G. W. Boyce, Sec.-Treas. 


NOTICE 


‘ 

Some malicious pereon has spread a 
rumor.of Glaynders being in our stables, 
We take this opportunity to assure the 
public that such a report is entirely 
false. 

First Class Knee Hill Coal always on 
hand. No’ Dirt. No Slack. Don’t be 
deceived ask for the bill when buying 
this coal. ? 


17-8-tx STOPP MINE, Carbon, * 


L.LD. 14-W-4 


Ratepayers in the above Local Impro- 
ment District are advised to. call on 
the Councillor for their Township for 
sirychnine at once. 


The council ask for tenders for Road 
Grading and the following Councillors 
will show the work and receive tenders: 
Tp 27 Rg. 27 W 4th VY. Ohase Irricana. 


u ff. Ba W. Seervet Airdrie. 
a. ae Ea N. I. Wigle 

6 Ba Dy Crosatield. 
cs 2B gg 2B gg R. I. McBean ,, 


“a 28 “se 27, “ J.A. Copley “ 


ere a 


——__—____—. 


Gopher Exterminators 


Steel Trap 20ceach $2.25 doz. 
Single Shot Rifle 22 cal $5.00 to 


| $8.00 
Repeating Rifles, 22 cal $15.00 to 
$18.00 


WINCHESTER AMMUNITION 


The kind you .can depend upon 
22 short cartridge, black powder 20c per box 
22 long cartriages, black powder 25c per box 
22 short cartridges, smokeless powder 30c per box 
22 long cartridges, smokeless powder 35c per box 


HAVE YOU TRIED SNAP 2 
You had better use some Stove pipe varnish on 
your pipes before putting them away for them away for 
the summer. It prevents rust and makes them last 
longer. 


ONTKES & ARMSTRONG 


PARKER & TIMMINS 


See our NEW No. 11 DRILL, just out--its a marvel 


Massey-Harris 
Farm Implements 


Agents for Gray Carriage Co. 
Chatham Fanning Mill.s 
M. Rumely, Co. Engine. 


CROSSFIELD, ALTA. 


Crossfield 
Livery Feed & Sale 
Stable 


H. Ontkes, Prop. Satisfaction Guaranteed 


000000 


OOOO 


ARE YOU GOING TO PLOW 
AND WANT RESULTS? 


our line of J. I. Case Plowing Engines, Plows 
aud Engine Gangs, guaranteed to give satisfaction. 


How about ‘Twine? Give your order now for 
Lowest prices to 


Patridge & Gordon | 


Agents for all kinds of Farm Implements 
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(From the Winnipeg Saturday Post) 

HEN a man is arrested in Winni- 
peg, what follows? 

That depends; a great many 

things may happen; some are sure to. 

Let us say that John Jones is arrest- 


ed, His name need not be John Jones, 
and, as a matter of fact it very seldom 
is John Jones or John Smith, common as 
these names are supposed to be. Even 
if the prisoner gives one of these as his 
name, it is highly probably that it is 
an alias and that his real name is some- 
thing quite different. Since there is so 
little in a name, let the man who is 
arrested by a Winnipeg police officer 
be John Jones—the name will serve. 
By being arrested, John Jones has 
startel something. Very likely it is 
because he started something that he 
is arrested, but it is a sure thing that 
he has put the wheels in motion by be- 
ing arrested. Analyzed, Mr. Jones’ ac- 
tion that places him in the hands of 
the police is so considerable a thing 
that it might well have given him pause 
if he had studied the matter out before 
taking his plunge into the maelstrom of 
trouble, before making yoluntary en- 
trance into the maze of legal complica- 
tions that may surround him before he 
is rid of direct results from his rash 
deed. For John Jones has in\some way 
offended the public peace and dignity 
of the city, and he has set in motion all 
of the machinery of the law that has 
been made and set up to provide for 
just such cases as his—and many others. 


Machine of Many Parts 

Usually, it is a police constable who 
makes such arrests as that of 
Jones, and when this is the case, the 
constable is one of a force made up of 
a Chief—McRae; two Inspectors—New- 
ton and Robertson; one Sergeant-Major 
—Blair; one Sergeant—McPherson; 
four Patrol Sergeants—McGrenera, Rice, 
Bruton avd Street: two station duty 
officers—Blair and Stewart; five detec- 
tives for work among English-speaking 
people—Stodgill, Stark, Creen, Smith 
and Batho; three detectives who speak 
foreign languages—Seel, Kiatowski and 
Metnuk; and ninety-eight constables. 
This foree—founded in 1474 and grown 
to its present size by the demands of a 
fast-growing city for police protection— 
is a thoroughly well-disciplined body of 
men and moves with the precision of 
drilled men; does its work by rule, 
routine and system—the only practic- 
able way to do it. And when John 
Jones’is arrested, he is dealt with at 
cording to the rules, he follows the rou- 
tine, he conforms to the system— that 
part af it which applies to his cass. 

Perhaps John Jones 18 arrested for 
being. drunk; indeed, it is ver likely 
that this is the eause, There is a bi 
floating population in Winnipeg, an 
the set of drift for this floating popu- 
lation seems to be rather strongly to- 
ward the hotel bars. Maybe it is only 
natural that anything that floats should 
drift toward a bar; however that may 
be, it is true that the bars of Winnipeg 
eatch a deal of drift—a good many 
floaters—and the sum of drunkenness 
is conisderable if not alarming, siebesen 
it deserves to be said that very little 
actual, serious harm is done by men 
who get drunk in Winnipeg—little in 
proportion to the number, whieh is for- 
tunate because the number is large— 
3,121 last year. ‘ 


How J. Jones, Drunk, Is Treated 


Let us say that John Jones is drunk, 
so drunk that it is deemed desirable to 
arrest him—an important point, because 
unleps Jones is very drunk or, being 
less drunk, is yet objectionably so, he is 
sent, or taken, home and doesn’t see the 
inside of the police station this time. 
Winnipeg policemen are very consider- 
ate of Jones bibulous, if Jones has not 
beeome boisterous or balky, as well. 
If Jones drunk is disposed to be quiet, 
to wend—or wind—his wa home, he is 
not molested; nay, he is helped to the 
end which is least harmful to Jones, and 
more in keeping with a police system 
that has plain common sense for its base 
—for its chief building material—and 
sticking out all over it. 

But while the system deals gently 

with Jones drunk if he carries his load 
with any degree of decency, if Jones 
has a pronounced leaning toward rong 
house tactics, if his soul longs for 
trouble and will not be denied, it is one 
best bet that Jones will get all that he 
really needs to satisfy his yearnings for 
the life turbulent. 
Unlike the London bobby of days of 
yore, the Winsipes policeman is not 
given a club with strict injunctions to 
die rather than use it. Neither does he 
have 2 cordwood stick strung to his 
wrist and an-implied order to bit a 
prisoner first and request him to come 
along afterward, as is the case in some 
of the cities to the south, Except at 
night the Winnipeg police officer does 
not carry a stick, but is generally well 
able to handle his prisoner without 
cracking his skull with a baton. Jones 
drunk is just a man to be arrested and 
when that is to be done, it is done— 
some-way, somehow, 


A Orying Need of the Force 
But the arrest is quite likely to be 
a bothersome affair, Perhaps Jones has 
that sort of a jag that makes him rest- 
ful, inert-—-a man movable by exertion 
of some physical force not his own, 


Sometimes, Jones drunk is a big man 
and it takes a lot of rustling to get him 
to the station, especially since he may 


be a long way from it when the arrest 
is made, In that ease, Jones is bundled 
into a cab or a rig of any sort that is 
handy, and is carted to the station like 
so much freight—and dead freight at 
that, Other cities have patrol wagons— 
‘‘burry-ups’’—and a apa system of 
call boxes, Winnipeg is very much out 
of date in this respect and has yet to 


What Happens When the City Police. 
Take Action 


How Men Arrested Fare at the Hands of Winnipeg's Finest. 
Some Incidents in the Course of Police Work 


John | 


purchase its first ‘‘hrrry-up,’’ has yet 
to instal its first call box for police use. 
This is not because these needs have not 
been. dwelt upon often and with em- 
phasis by Chief McRae, but for the rea- 
son that civic officials have been pos- 
sesset of the idea that price must be 
considered before progress and expendi- 
ture of public money must be kept at 
the lowest figure, regardless—in the 
case of the police department at least 
—of efficiency or public decency. Clear- 
ly, nothing can be more unprogressive 
or—upon occasion—more indecent than 
the practice which is forced upon the 
police system of Winnipeg by the nig- 
gardliness and short-sighted policy of 
the civic’ authorities that makes it ne- 
cessary to take drunken men—and wo- 
men—to the station in any manner 
that may be employed as a means of 
doing a thing which is sufficiently bad 
under the best conditions that may be 
had, and that beeomes _ revoltingly 
crude and barbarous when nothing bet- 
ter than physical foree is available to 
accomplish the necessary end. Proper 
appreciation of the police department’s 
needs by the civie government would 
bring about prompt purchase of a pa- 
trol wagon and the installation of a 
call box system in the centre of the 
city, at least. 

John Jones, drunk, having been ar- 
rested and taken to the station by the 
best means available, is put on the ele- 
vator and taken upstairs. Here he is 
searehed and everything is taken from 
his pockets, listed, checked, entered in a 
book and the articles are placed in a 
bag. The bag is tied securely and tag- 
ged for identification, and when John 
Jones says goodbye to the police station, 
his goods and chattels are returned to 
him just as they were taken from him, 
except that if John had a dangerous 
weapon on his person when he was 
searched that will be missing and his 
roll may be short the exact sum that it 
took to pay a fine and costs—otherwise, 
the personal effects of John Jones, as 
they were found by the police in search- 
ing him, have been scrupulously cared 
for and are religiously delivered up 
to him when his sojourn at the station 
is over. 

May Be Released On Bail 


After being duly searched and reduc- 
ed to a condition of harmlessness to 
himself and others, John Jones drunk’is 
put in a cell, If he is very drunk his 
collar is loosened and he is laid on a 
bed to sober up by sleep. He is visited 
often by. the officer on guard and if 
anything seems to indicate need of 
medical , Dr. Douglas, of the 
city health department, is called to the 
case. As soon as the man is in suitable 
condition of body and mind to be allow- 
ed to leave the station, if he wishes to 
be released on bail, this may be done 
by depositing ten dollars in cash with 
the police: Depositing this cash bail 
does not relieve John Jones from respon- 
sibility of appearing in the police court 
to answer the charge of being drunk on 
the street, but he may not appear. It 
may suit John Jones sober to decline 
to appear as John Jones drunk, and he 
may consider ten dollars a small price 
for the obscurity that doth hedge about 
a non-appearance in court. 

But let us suppose that he does ap- 
pear. If he has been released on bail, 
he. may come from outside the court 


The Long, Live Line—Relief Squad of Winnipeg’s Finest Going on Duty 


room to answer his call. If he has been 
kept at the station over night, he comes 
down from the.cell room by a back way 
that keeps the prisoners apart from 
the public and puts a crimp in any 
idea the prisoners may conceive of mak- 
ing an escape between the cell room and 
the court, John Jones, plain drunk, is 
not likely to try to eseape, but his fel- 
low prisoners may not be as innocuous 
as Jones and the system provides for 
all kinds of offenders. In this connec- 
tion, it is to be noted that the police 
station cell rooms are at the top of the 
building and not in the basement, the 
location generally assigned to cells by 
minds attuned to the dungeon-deep idea, 
The upstairs plan has the advantages of 
better sanitation, more light, better 
heating facilities, and—as noted—great- 
er difficulties in the way of those who 
are ambitious to shine in the escaped 
prisoner role, 


John Jones Arraigned 


Having descended the back stairs— 
accompanied by an officer—John Jones 
bring® up in a big room which opens off 
the room in which police court is held 
every week day-—holidays excepted—at 
ten o’eclock. In this detention room, the 
prisoners mingle freely or are kept 
apart, by being brought down separate. 
ly, just as seems best suited to cases 
and conditions. 

Having come down 


stairs, and 


being in the detention room when his 
name is called by the court room officer, 
John Jones, drunk--—now sober and of 
ten sorry—answers to the call and steps 
into the courtroom dock—located close 
by the door, On the bench sits a stout 
good-looking man—Thomas Mayne Daly, 
police magistrate. He is other things 
besides a police magistrate, this stout, 
good-looking man, but he is the police 
magistrate and a tepnotcher at the busi- 
ness. Teniperamentally, and by des- 
cent, Mr. Daly is Irish, and the fact 
adds color and life to his police court 
work. Humor and pathos, smiles and 
sadness, are everyday elements in po 
lice court doings, and neither has any 
chance of escaping the quick mind and 
ready sympathy of this trained-to-the- 


Chief John C, McRae—Noarly Quarter 
of a Century Chief on Winnipeg 
Police Force 


minute police magistrate. His Irish wit 
bubbles over at a hint of humor, his 
Celtic heart is touched by the thousand 
ways in which misery and sadness are 
presented in the police court. A hint 
of Irish brogue in a prisoner’s speech 
sets the mirth ball rolling, and court- 
room spectators get many a_ hearty 
langh from such exchanges as follow. 
Neglected children and ill-treated wo- 
men have a staunch champion in Magis- 
trate Daly, aud when his tongue is turn- 
ed rough side up, the person at the re- 
ceiving end—drunken brute or lazy 
loafer, as the case may be—gets a scath- 
ing that fairly draws blood. 

Sut no man, woman or child brought 
before Mr. Daly for a first offence, has 
ever been fixed for a life of wrongdoing 
by the harshness of the judgment dealt 
out. The police court magistrate of 
Winnipeg is notably tender toward first 
offences and it cannot fail to be true 
that hundreds of young men and young 
women must have been turned from evi 
ways by the kind treatment and father- 
ly advice given them by Mr. Daly. 

And so, if John Jones is up for his 
first offence under the law, he may es- 
cape with a very light punishment or 
even none at all. Indeed, the probabili- 
ties are that he will be released on 
probation with a kindly reminder that 
his future depends wholly upon himself; 
he may reform and stay away from the 
police court for all time, 6r he may 
keep on in evil ways and find himself 
severely taken to account for it. The 
records do not show in an easily deter- 
minable way how many take warning 
but there can be no doubt of the wisdom 
of such a course as this toward those 
who. have offended for the first time— 
good sense dictates it and custom ap- 
proves. : 


It is not to be supposed, of course, 
that John Jones is always a drunk on 
the street case; it very seldom happens 
that the first offenses that are tenderly 
and wisely dealt with are of this nuture, 
for it is not usual for youth of either 
sex first to offend by being drunk in 
public, Therefore John Jones, being 
drunk, is very likely to be fined, and if 
he is fined, the sum of three dollars and 
costs—four dollars and a half, all told, 
has been fixed upon as the proper 
amount to offset the dereliction of 
being intoxicated in publie—or, to be 
exact, in the public highway. 


Seven Days an Equivalent 


Tf John Jones has the money 
he pays up and departs. If he has put 
down cash bail, the fine and costs are 
deducted, and the balance returned, 
John giving a reeeipt to provide for a 
lapse of memory which might cause him 
to come back some day and ask for 
his money, 

Perhaps Jonés has no money; he may 
have blown it all in for booze—speak- 
ing classically, If this is so, he must 
serve seven days in lieu of the fine and 
costs and this time is spent in the sta- 
tion where confinement ‘sentences run- 
ning up to twenty-one days are served. 

Suppose John Jones must serve his 
seven days, how does he pass the time? 
Not very busily, as a rule, although 
everything is done to keep him out of 


mischief that it is possible to do with 
rather Nmited means in that direction. 
There id little work beyond that of 
keeping the station clean, and that is 
religiously done by the several John 
Joneses, under the care and direction 
of an officer. Thus, John Jones must 
arise at six o’elock. He gets an hour 
of work at the daily house-cleaning 
and has breakfast at soven. It is not a 
sumptuous repast, this breakfast, and 
the bread and tea that make up the 
menu must give John Jones pause in 
his thoughts, at least, when he consid- 
ers how much more he might have by 
keeping out of the law’s detention. At. 
ter breakfast, the cleaning-up work is 
tackled again and the lower floor offices 
are made ready for their occupants— 
the Chief of Police, the Police Magis- 
trate, clerks of the court, police inspec- 
tors and other officers who have sep- 
arate departments below stairs. The 
cell rooms are cleaned up, too, and all 
is done that may be done to keep the 
station clean and sanitary—no small 
task when it is considered that many of 
the prisoners have long since cut the 
word cleanliness from their vocabulary 
and are not, if left to themselves, a deal | 
more eareful than swine of their per 
sonal conduct, 
Bedding Burned Each Month 

In the endeavor to do as much as 
may be in this direction, the mattresses | 
that the prisoners sleep on are burned 
each month and mew ones given out. | 
These mattresses are all the bedding | 
that is supplied to John Jones in the} 
general, the task of keeping bedcloth- 
ing clean being too severe a burden to| 
be carried by the department. 

When dinner time comes—John Jones | 
has forfeited his right to eall it lunch- 
eon—there is bread, meat and tea. The 
meat may be in the form of soup and 
there may be potatoes along with it if 
Jones is playing in luck. At most, the 
Jones appetite is not pampered with 
varied food, but he gets enough of it 
and it is wholesome and clean, The de- 
partment has a contract for bread which 
is delivered at the station every day 
and a supply of potatoes is laid in in the 
fall. Meat and tea are bought as need- 
ed. John Jones is kept as busy as 
possible throughout the day but he} 
does not have a heavy burden of work 
in any case, Put tersely, there is not 
much to do, and-he does it. His even- 
ing meal is a return to bread and tea. 

t may chance that John Jones is} 
awaiting trial on some more serious 
charge than being drunk. If this is the 
case he may have meals sent in to him, 
eare being taken that they are sent 
between the hours of seven and eight in 
the morning, twelve and one, noon, and 
six and seyen in the evening. 

Sleep is a thing possible in the police 
station, With some it is even probable, 
but with none certain. John Jones, 
drunk, is a peculiar animal; he may be 
sleepy, silent and dull, or he may be 
very much awake, as noisy as bedlam 
and as active as a spider on a_ hot 
plate—it all depends on how he carries 
his load; on the effeet.that over-indul- 
gence in alcohol has on his mind. When 
rum runs riot in his blood and turns him 
into a raving, boisterous beast, John 
Jones has-no care for the comfort of 
those about him, or for his own welfare, 
he just cuts loose and raises every brand 
of hell known to the trade, regardless 
ef consequences, careless of advice, ad- 
monition or punishment. There may 
not be one such prisoners among all 
those who are in the station, but when 
there is, he is likely to make things 
bad for everybody else who is there; 
to stir things up generally and by his 
yelling and bad actions to keep the 
place in a turmoil until the mood passes 
or—if he is extremely bad—until he is 
removed to quarters safer and more ap- 
propriate for a man made lunatic by 
drink. 


Meanwhile, the other prisoners have 
to stand the noise and disturbance as 
best they can and if John Jones, crazy | 
drunk, murders sleep, those Who are shut 
up with him are afforded an object les- 
son in the evil consequences of the 
liquor habit and are warned, by con- 
erete example, of the fate that is in| 
store for them if their road, too, leads | 
along the devious ways of drunkenness, 
Students of volice court statisties main- 
that of all habits that bring men and 
women within the puhview and action | 
of the law, drink is the surest to stick | 
to its victim until it drags him or her 
down to ruin. The man and woman who | 
hold the records of their respective | 
sexes for persistent appearance in the 
Winnipeg police court, are confirmed 
drunkards and nearly all of their 
troubles are cast up by the tide of in- 
temperance that they have permitted to 
sweep them away. 


The Ruin Rum Has Wrought 


Police Magistrate Daly has come to 
hate whiskey as the souree of nearly | 
all the trouble and distress that he bas 
to deal with in his court, There ap- 
eurs before him a wreck of a woman, 
lear-eyed, slovenly, malconyps in hair 
and clothing. Disposing of her case 
as best he can, Mr. Daly turns to a 
friend—after court is over-—and says: 

‘*Did you see that womanf I is only 
a few years since she came:here first, 


| had 


charged with being drunk. She was 
pretty, neat and as smart looking a 
oyung woman as you could wish to see, 
She was witty, too, and after she had 
been here a few times and got acquaint- 
ed, her answers kept us all laughing. 
She has gone from bad to worse and 
now she is a wreck, She had a good 
husband; be has been driven to give her 
up after trying nis best to have her live 
straight. Her children have been taken 
from her—how she fought to keep them 
at first!—and she is as low as she can 


get. But her heart is good, poor soul, 
and I hate to be severe with her, be- 
cause when she’s sober there’s few that 
are better to work or more capable. 


There’s only one end for her, though, 
and she’s going to it fast.’’ 

And so it is with the men, too. Men 
will yield to temptation and steal, 
Found out and punished, or put on pro- 
bation, they see the folly of theft 
and never steal again—not all but many. 
Men deceive themselves into a belief 
that money may be had by forging some- 
body’s name or by one of the thous- 
and tricks that dishonesty has taken 
for its own. When they are caught and 
seo clearly how silly and hopeless their 


jeourse has been these men often give 


over their attempt to make a living 
without work and become industrious 
and even admirable in their lives. Very 
often they go to another home and find 
it easy to live model lives where vey 
are not known. Not all this, of 
course, but many do, and instances are 
comparatively few in police court circles 
of men or women who have grown old 
in the graver offences, possibly because 
severer, penaltios are provided than for 
drunkenness and the road to a long 
sentence, by the way of forgery, theft, 
cr other serious crime, is short and 
sure, At all events, it is ture that John 
Jones, drunk, is quite likely to be an 
old offender, a man of standing~in the 
police court by reason of often appear- 
ing, charged with some infraction of 
the law that has intoxication for its 
base. And John Jones’ faminine ecoun- 
terpart has a like record and status. 


Graver Crimes; Heavier Punishments 


And John Jones, lawbreaker, is not 
always the comparatively harmless per- 
son who has poured whiskey down his 
throat till it floated what sense he 
out of his ears. Many times he 
1s that; fewer times he is worse; he 
has stolen, forged, broken into a house 
or store;- has stabbed, shot, beaten, 
abused his fellow man or has taken out 
a fit of rage on a wife or sweetheart 
who has offended him, He may even 
have committed murder or have been 
engaged in some counterfeiting game— 
most rare in Winnipeg, however. He 
may have stolen mail packages—entrust- 
ed to his care as a government employee, 
or to which he had access by one means 
or, another, or he may have lifted a 
diamond ring from a_ jeweller’s tray 
when he thought the owner wasn’t 
looking. 

Like all new cities that have grown 
up in a country rich in natural resources 
out of which money is taken in chunks, 
Winnipeg pays the penalty of being at- 
tractive to all manner of men who ap- 
prove of any method of getting a living 
by their wits rather than by work. With 
some eleverness, such as these reason 
that a new eountry is a crude commun- 
ity; that easy money-getting breeds 
carelessness in money matters; that a 
people busy with big business are us- 


Ao 


‘ually too busy to be minutely careful of 


each transaction. A little more elever- 
ness would teach these casuists that men 
never get too busy to be sore when a 
thief steals something from them, nor 
ever too. busy to delegate the power 
to punish to proper authorities. Crook- 
edness in a man’s mind erowds com- 
mon sense to the wall and leaves place 
for a silly faith in the crook’s clever- 
ness to fool men woh have real ability, 
by superficial smoothness, And to such 
as these, a new country seems ever sure 
and substantial prey. And so it happens 
that forgers and thieves from Great 
Britain, confidence men and crooks from 
the States, men who are in bad with 
the police authorities of Germany, 
France, Austria, Russia, come to West- 
ern Canada along with the thousands 
of honest and industrious. immigrants 
the latter to shure the marvelous pros- 
perity of the country in truth and sub- 
stance, the former to chase the chimera 
of suecess through crime, 


Find Police Prepared 


Never were hopes more insecurely 


tbased, more certainly doomed to fail- 


ure. Leaving out that splendid body of 
police—-the Royal Northwest Mounted 
Police—who uttend to the general en- 
forcement of Jaw throughout the North- 
west, such a city police foree as that of 
Winnipeg is well fitted to cope with the 
cleverest crooks of the world and to 
bring them to that sure end of their 
career, the court of law and of justice. 

The crook who comes to Winnipeg 
as a refuge from the law makes the 
mistake of his life. The thief, confid- 
ence man, forger, or pickpocket who 
crosses the sea or takes train for Winni- 
peg in the belief that he is entering up- 
on a new field of criminal opportunity— 
a field rich in spoils and compassed only 


by crude police methods—is so far 
jastray that it must be an extremely 
painful surprise and shock to many 


of them to get the rude jolt that is ad- 
ministered by contact with the police 
methods of a supposedly new and crude 
community, 

Arrested men of this elass—all who 
are arrested for an indictable offense— 
are subjected to. police methods at once 
rigid and modern, Supposing John 
Jones to be in this more seriously- 
charged class of prisoners, he is taken 
before a superior officer of the force— 
most likely an Inspector, Somebody 
has charged him with theft, let us say. 
To be charged, does not, in the minds of 
the police, mean’ that John Jones is 
surely guilty, Long experience has 
taught these men who are in charge of 
administering the law that all is not 
the gold of proof that glitters with the 
vehemence of accusation, !f John Jones 
has been arrested merely upon suspicion 
and his answers te #+e Inspector are 
satisfactory, he is released and goes 
his way, maybe with a warning to avoid 
the appearance of evil, 
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+A RYPOTHETICAL 
NAMELESS RIVAL, 


His Suppositious Case Brought 


His Sweetheart to Terms. 


By HENRY WALKER. 
(Copyrighted, 1999, by Associated Literary 
Press.) 


They sat at the end of the porch and 
discussed the situation calmly. It was 
altogether too torrid for heated argu- 
ment. If they felt any inward tumult 
they vented it through their fngers 
rather than their tongues, she by pull- 
ing ber palm leaf fan idly to pieces 
and be by ruthlessly stripping the hon- 
eysuckle vine, 

“What's your objection to next fall, 
Jean? I'm not quizzing you, you 
know, but | do feel a sort of imper- 
sonal curiosity.” 

“Next fall? Why, it’s August now, 
and fall begins with September, and 
then it’s vo time before it’s winter, 
ind—1 can't possibly fancy myself a 
settled, married person next winter!” 

“Sober, indeed! Matrimony doesn’t 
make people settled nowadays. You 
know you'll be on the go when you're 


“AND WHAT WAS THI8 REMARKABLE YOUN: 
PEKSUN’S NAME?” 

ulnety. A litthe thing Uke being mar 

tied wou't interfere with your taster 

in that Hoe.” 

“You think so? 
quite sincere.” 

“Thank you.” 

“But Vd feel bound to respect your 
tustes and preferences — sometimes. 
And, gradually, you know, I'd fall inte 
ihe way of uaskiug your opinion of 
things aud people and adapting my 
own to it, and then before 1 realized ii 
I'd lose my individuality, and then”— 

“And thev what? I'm interested.” 

“wh, of course, when we began tc 
think (ne same about things, why, vat- 
urally, you'd begin to bore me. Anu 
you know when married people begin 
to bore each otber they’re io a very 
ted way, with 80 many entertaining 
persons loose in the world.” 

Ile igoked at ber thoughtfully for a 
‘noment, 

“! say, Jean,” slowly,. “1 weve: 
‘heought of that phase before. There's 
4 great deal in that. It is a terrible 
thing to be bored, even when the 
tvoree isn’t bound band and foot I 
suppose one ought to weigh these 
considerations carefully and take uo 
«bances, Talk about being bored! i 
um reminded. Suppose you were a 
young fellow of some twenty-#ix years, 
with the average allotmeat of good 
looks agd talents and a broken cuilar 
bone, Suppose you were shut up to 
recuperate in a Vermont farmhouse 
without a relative or friend within 
eighty miles—you must suppose giori- 
ous weatber outside thut farmhouse 
ax you go. Well, suppose that a young 
lady of unusual beauty aud charw 
and intelligence—golf intelligence and 
ush intelligeace and canoe intelligence 
—should suddenly drop from the sky, 
ur, ratber, from Burlington, whut 
would you do, even if you were ev 
guxed? Come, now, be honest! Would 
you vot fall la love with ber?” 

Jean's fap lay quietly in her lap. 
The litte upward curves of ber moutb 
jeut ber swlie a slightly strained look. 
She gave av unvoneorand shrug at his 
question, 

“Burlington! 1 wever beard of that 
corver of the world. And what was 
this reuarkable young person's name? 
You uever wentioped ber before.” 

“Un, sufely you don't want particu- 
lars ju this weather! Your gloomy 
forecast set me thinking. Perhaps we 
ure too adaptable. 1 suppose that's 
why we've liked each other so well, 
laut KK awful to think the qualities 
that attract people before marriage 
very ones to estrange 
thew afterward?” 


I believe you're 


awiol: Did Miss Burlington have 
indelible opinions? Persons strongly 
addicted to golf usually have.” 

“You're net going back on golf, | 
hope. Consider the Carwin cup! But, 
as I was saying. if an engaged man 
bored to a certain: potot is so suscepti- 
ble, why not a duly wedded individ- 
ual? It's only a difference of degree, 
you know.” 

“Unfortunately I can't duplicate my 
experience, J've never broken my col- 
lar bone. for one thing, and for an- 
other thing, the moment a giri is en- 
faged all ber masculine acquaintances 
feel bound to make themselves es 


absurdly dull that she coulén’t care 
for them tf she wanted to.” 

“Do you suppose the poor fellows try 
to be oafs?” He speke protestingly, 
but his face wore the ghost of a smile. 

“The result is the same If! bad it 
to do over again 1 wouldn't let people 
know so soon, There’s no reason why 
a girl shouldn't enjoy herself.” 

“Why, Jean, 1 thought you were ap- 
(k-fpating a hilariously happy winter. 
I've been mentally: kieking myself for 
wanting to drag you away to dull ol4 
\taly.” 

‘The smile was quite gone from Jean's 
face. There was’a suspicious bright- 
neas in the dark gray eyes. 

“Yes.” be continued, leaning lasily 
back in his chair, “I’ve been playing 
donkey. 1'd forgotten what it means 
to be bored. I was even silly enough 
to think we'd enjoy long tramps in late 
Cctober and lonesome breakfasts on 
tainy March mornings—I love March— 
and, oh, dozens of dull, prosaic things. 
But, goodness, we'd die of ennui before 
@ year was out!” 

She flung down the fan and rose, 
angry and hurt, the tears streaming. 

“Charles,” she sobbed, “you're inhu- 
man: 1 came out bere to—to—arrange 
things, and—and you ththrow that 
Vermont girl in my face and then tell 
me I'm a bore! You"—she controlled 
ber voice with an effort—“go back to 
Vermont! But she’ll never’— 

He could endure ft no longer. “For 
give me, Jean! You know I’ve never 
seep another girl since you said I 
might look at you! But I’ve set my 
4eart on this fall, and you're so stub- 
born.” 

She straightened and looked at him 
sternly. He tried not to smile, 

“Charles,” she asked severely, “ 
you He?” 

“To you!” 

“Was there such a person?” 

“tl never said there was. 1 just sup- 
posed a case. But, I say, Jean, will 
you make it October?’ 

“No! She had reached the doorway. 
‘September!” 

He heard ber running lightly up- 
stairs. Stooping, he picked up the mu- 
tilated palm fan and folded its remains 
tenderly into his pecket. 


Canada Carriage Co. 


BUGGIES 
and 


DEMOCRATS 


I have a few good 

Buggies and Demo- 

crats which I will 

sell at a very low 

price for cash or will 

exchange for Horses 
3or Cattle, 


Wm. URQUHART 


- Crossfield, Alta. 


Robes 
Saddes 


can supply you with any kind of harness you 
need, light orheavy. First-class in quality and 
made to stand the strain of everyday work. 


Repair Work A Specialty 
Jas. Dryburgh 


Harness 


The Frenchweman. 

The distinguished quality of the 
frenchwoman is her strong common | 
sense. She is not a sentimentalist, but 
is eminently practical. If there is so 
much comfort, substantiality and se- 
curity among the French middle class 
the woman can take the larger share 
of the credit for it. ~In “France of the 
!‘rench” Mr. E. B. Baker says that all 
her domestic affairs are regulated by 
tbe strictest prudence, carefulness and 
foresight. 

The domestic instinct is so strong in 
the Frenchwoman that the safety of 
her home is apt to beceme to her aa 
object too absorbing, too exclusive, afi 
to lead to the defects and drawbacks 
which attend all exaggeration. it is 
not the Freochman so much as the 
Frenchwoman who “Gills the stocking” 
with small savings, a little economized 
there, a little here, and who has built 
up a position of some substance for 
many a family who commenced bun 
bly and knew hardship. 

The power of patient industry of the 
Frencb workingwoman is scarcely less 
admirable than ber self abnegation, 
Her qualities stand out more saliently 
than those of the middie class because 


Crossfield Alberta 
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ure earned by the working class in 
France aud the cost of food one 
vels at the degree of comfort to 
found in their bomes and the wel 
ed after appearance of the oe 
This could never be without the solid 
qualities of the women. 


Get your Route Bills printed 
at the 


Chronicle Office 


PRICES REASONABLE 
WORK SUPERIOR 


A Possible Explanation, 
There is a certain clergyman who 
has a happy way of enjoying his own 
$ad vantages, 
Never a handsome man, Mr. C. 
severely battered in a railroad Mer og 


in whieh he suffered the loss of a 
a: after m a beautiful wo- 
mun the ill-used r met an old 


friend on the street, who 
asked, “C., how in the world did 
a rte git] come to marry you uP’ 


te,” was the! 
cheerful reply, 
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